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HE newspapers are filled with accounts of the terrible fire in 
the Iroquois Theatre at Chicago, and with recommendations, 
more or less sensible, for building theatres that will not 

burn. Every one has read the story, and knows that the 
Iroquois Theatre was one of the most modern in the city, in 
plan and equipment, and, as the building laws of Chicago are 
tolerably strict in their provisions in regard to theatres, it was 
assumed that it must also be nearly or quite fireproof. Un- 
fortunately, the proprietors of theatres rarely pay much atten- 
tion to building laws, and nobody seems disposed to call them 
to account for their neglect; so, as it appears, the skylight 
over the stage, which, in case of fire in that part of the theatre, 
breaks, or opens, allowing the flames to escape and preventing 
the fire and smoke from issuing into the auditorium, was nailed 
up. The omission of this safeguard, the most effectual known 
to theatre construction, was aloue sufficient to insure the deaths 
of hundreds of persons in case of the breaking out of fire on 
the stage during a performance ; but others, equally necessary, 
and equally familiar to the architects and imanagets of theatres, 
were also neglected. In all large cities, sv far as we know, the 
law requires that the auditorium of the theatre, and all the 
passages and exits connected therewith, shall be sufficiently 
lighted by oil lamps, which shall be kept burning during every 
performance, independently of the gas or electric lighting. No 
pretence at compliance with this obvious requirement seems to 
have been made at the Iroquois Theatre, the accounts agreeing 
that the auditorium was plunged in total darkness immediately 
after the breaking-out of the fire. Another equally obvious neces- 
sity is that such exits as are provided shal] be available at all times 
for exit, and shall not be blocked up, closed or obstructed in 
any way. The Iroquois Theatre was planned with twenty- 
seven exit doors, nearly all of which were fastened by a com- 
plicated system of levers, or were blocked with ice; so that 


even those who found their way to them in the darkness were - 


unable to escape through them. In addition to this, a wide 
aisle, which the plans of the theatre on file at the Department 
of Buildings showed at the back of the seats, did not actually 
exist, the seats being carried back to the wall; so that no 
lateral movement was possible except through or over the 
chairs. The most glaring piece of recklessness was, however, 
the stretching of a wire between the stage and the auditorium, 
through the proscenium opening. This wire of course prevented 
the lowering of the asbestos curtain, as it would have prevented 
apy other attempt at cutting off the stage from the auditorium. 





NDER these circumstances, an extensive fire on the stage 
was certain to be fatal to the greater part of the audience, 
and a fire on the stage is, as every theatre manager knows, 

a thing to be regarded as at all times probable. In this in- 
stance the actors, with the best intentions, and relying on the 
reputed fireproof character of the building, are said to have 
assured the audience that there was no danger, and to have ad- 
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vised them to remain in their seats, as a precalition against 
panic. The effect of this mistaken kindness was to increase 
the number of deaths. It should never be forgotten by those 
who frequent theatres that the average time, as deduced from 
the accounts of a large number of theatre fires, which elapses 
between the appearance of flames in the auditorium and the 
death of every person remaining there is only two minutes, so 
that those who do not reach an exit within two minutes will 
usually never reach it at all. In these cases death is, of course, 
by suffocation, from the smoke which precedes the flame; and 
the smoke, if once allowed to enter the auditorium, diffuses with 
great rapidity. Evidently, therefore, it must be prevented 
from entering there, and the two well-known means for this 
end are the skylight over the stage and the fireproof curtain, 
both of which were, in the Iroquois Theatre, wanting or use- 
less. In how many other theatres they are also useless it 
would be interesting to inquire. The New York Evening Post 
says that, to its knowledge, no person has ever been held 
responsible for a theatre fire; and until the persons whose duty 
it is to see that theatres are built in accordance with the build- 
ing-laws, and that the safeguards required by law are kept in 
working order, atone for negligence by the penalties prescribed 
for manslaughter, those who frequent dramatic representations 
take their lives in their hands. 


T does little good to say, as the Hvening Post does, that 
stages can be fitted with apparatus of fireproofed wood, and 
that scenery can be painted on canvas saturated with tung- 

state of soda. Independent of the uncertainties of fireproofed 
wood, aud the reported disposition of tungstate of soda to fall 
out of canvas in fine dust, leaving the fabric as inflammable as 
before, no manager will use fireproofed wood, or soak his 
scenery in tungstate of soda, unless he is compelled to by an 
authority which he fears. In these days competition among 
theatres is very keen, and expenses must be kept down to meet 
it, so that the manager who has the most cheaply constructed 
theatre, provided its defects are not such as to alarm the public, 
and who cuts down most radically such items as tungstate of 
soda, fireproofed wood, oil-lamps in passageways, fire-drill 
of stage-hands, and other outlays which are not obvious to the 
public, substituting for them the much cheaper newspaper 
laudation of his ‘absolutely fireproof” establishment, is the 
one who succeeds. That a few hundred people should occa- 
sienally die a violent death in consequence of their reliance 
on these representations is unfortunate, of course, but “ busi- 
ness is business,” and the less sentiment is allowed to interfere 


with it the better. 
| observations on current events, and it is the more to be 
deplored that its agitation over the Iroquois Theatre fire 
should have led it into some rather thoughtless remarks about 
building laws, which are copied, with additions, in the Boston 
Transcript. The Springfield Repudlican “suggests” that “a 
plainly-printed plan of the theatre, showing the proper fire- 
exits for each section, should be printed constantly in the pro- 
gramme.” It is probably not aware that this was required by 
law in New York something like twenty years ago; aud it 
seems to be equally uninformed in saying that “ no State in the 
Union has yet provided itself with a sensible and adequate 
building-law, aud seriously set about enforcing it.” It leaves 
us a little in the dark as to whether it means that no State has 
a “sensible” building-law applicable to the whole State, or 
that there is no ‘sensible and adequate” State law applicable 
only to one or more cities in the State; but, as it proposes that 
the enforcement of the provisions of such a law as it would like 
should “rest with the State Police Department,” it is to be in- 
ferred that it desires a general law, applicable to the whole 
State. 





HE Springfield Republican is usually very judicious in its 


necessary to say that it has already a very good and thor- 
ough general law, which is enforced by the State with 
commendable strictness. This law, recognizing that super- 
vision of all the building operations in a State would be im- 
practicable without -an enormous force of inspectors, very 


A to the Springfield Republican’s own State, it is hardly 
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sensibly confines itself to school-houses, factories, hotels and 
apartment-houses, and public buildings, and the provisions on 
which it insists for these structures, and which the inspectors 
acting under it enforce with admirable intelligence and firm- 
ness, are models of that good sense in legislation which can 
avoid impracticable requirements, at the same time that it com- 
prehends as much as possible in the provisions which it pro- 
poses to enforce. It is through this law, whose value is too 
little appreciated by the community, that Massachusetts school- 
children now breathe reasonably fresh air, changed at proper 
intervals, instead of contracting disease in the pestilential fog 
which used to be known as the “school-room atmosphere ” ; 
that, if fire breaks out in a Massachusetts school-house, church 
or concert-room, the people in it have ten times as good a 
chance of escaping alive as they had a few years ago, on ac- 
count of the provision of the law that the doors of such places 
shall open outward; and that hundreds of occupants of factories, 
hotels, apartment-houses, hospitals and other buildings owe their 
lives to the provision that all such structures shall have at least 
two staircases, at an approved distance apart, one of which 
must be surrounded by a brick wall or other fireproof enclosure. 





T would be difficult, we repeat, to improve on what is known 
| as the Factory Law of Massachusetts as an engine for doing 
the greatest amount of good with the means at the service of 
the State; and we should be sorry to see it interfered with. 
In regard to the statute known as the Boston Building Law, 
and applicable only to the city of Boston, the case is different. 
It is not that the law is not strict enough. The Boston 7ran- 
seript talks about the * grossly selfish,” “ narrow and provincial, 
culpable and immoral” policy of our building-laws, and tells us 
that “it is easy to quote instances” to show that such laws 
as it wants are *‘ practicable ” by referring to “‘ the countries of 
Europe,” where “ with fire departments much less complete and 


efficient than those of the United States, there are fewer fires 
and less serious conflagrations than we have here”; appar- 
ently in complete ignorance of the fact that the building-laws 


of Boston and New York are far more scientific and compre- 
hensive than those of any city in the “ countries of Europe ” ; 
that buildings are put up every day in London and Paris which 
would not be tolerated for a moment by a Boston or New York 
architect or inspector; that great conflagrations, in which the 
losses run into the millions, are more common in Europe than 
they are in this country; and that, most significant of all, the 
majority of these destructive conflagrations occur in buildings 
which have been erected in accordance with these laws whith 
we are told are so superior to ours, and are supposed by the 
European public, including most of the architects, and all 
the officials, to be fireproof. It is true that European dwelling- 
houses, at least in cities, are, as a rule, much less combustible 
than ours, but this results partly from the greater expense 
there of timber construction as compared with masonry, and, 
much more, from the principle of neighborhood responsibility 
for fires spreading beyond the premises where they originate, 
which is enforced all over the Continent, and has done more, 
by its appeal to self-interest, to create habits of careful build- 
ng, and lessen damage by fire, than all the building-laws of all 


“the countries of Europe” put together. The point in which 
European building-laws have the advantage over ours is that 


they are enforced. The universal American corruption is 
nowhere more conspicuous than in connection with the enforce- 
ment of the building ordinances, and even where they are not 
flagrantly violated, with the connivance of corrupt inspectors, 
no one, apparently, is charged with any responsibility in regard 
to them. In the case of the Iroquois Theatre, the Chicago 
building-ordinances were ample to have prevented any injury 
to the audience from a fire on the stage, but they were disre- 
garded. The automatic skylight, which would have drawn the 
flames and smoke upward, instead of allowing them to break 
into the auditorium, was fastened down to timbers placed un- 
derneath it, so that it could not be opened; the asbestos cur- 
tain, which would have held the fire back until the audience 
could escape, could not be lowered, on account of a wire 
stretched under it; the oil lamps which should have lighted the 
passageways were missing ; the exit doors, which the ordinances 


reguire to be always ready for use, were barred, or blocked up ; 
and the arrangement of the seats, by which circulation was cut 
off, was in direct violation of the law. All these criminal 
offenses against the statute were evident to the most careless 
inspection, yet fo one, apparently, thought it his duty to notice 
them. We need not say that a building-law which is not en- 


forced, or is corruptly and partially enforced, is worse than none 
at all; and if the Springfield Republican and the Boston 7ran- 
script, instead of calling upon the Governor of Massachu- 
setts to consider their vague ideas of what they suppose to be 
the building-laws of “the countries of Europe” would invite 
him to think of means for enforcing the far superior building- 
laws of their own State, or, still better, would invent an effect- 
ive plan of their own for this purpose, and present it to him, 
they would confer a benefit upon the community. 


A GOOD example has been set in Indianapolis by calling in 





the architects of the city to discuss a revision of the build- 
ing ordinances. The methods of construction have changed 
so much in this country within a few years that the present 
law is no longer adequate. One would suppose that the archi- 
tects, who practise the improved methods, would naturally be 
the best persons to suggest how they should be regulated by 
statute ; but this is, apparently, not the view taken of the mat- 
ter in other cities, where the builders and insurance men gen- 
erally concoct the ordinances which are, after their adoption, 
presented to architects as the law which they must try to un- 
derstand and follow. The result of this is that, as neither 
builders nor insurance men understand, as architects do, the 
correlation, artistic and constructive, between all portioiis of a 
building, the ordinance needs continual interpretation and modi- 
fication, until after years of discussion, appeal and amendment, 
it is developed into an immense unwritten code, familiar to the 
local architects and builders, of ‘* what the inspector will allow,” 
and what he is prejudiced against. Of course, it is an injustice 
to owners, even more than architects and builders, to subject 
them to a set of arbitrary official decisions, not to say whims, 
in regard to which they can gain no information from the 
statute-book, and it is only reasonable that the compilation of 
building codes should be left, in the first instance, to architects 
alone. If the insurance men think that the rules drawn up by 
architects do not require sufficiently thick party-walls, they can 
say so; and Fire Commissioners and Inspectors of Egress can 
do the same with regard to specified precautions against fire. 
Such suggestions would be accepted by the architects as a 
matter of course, unless they were obviously unreasoaable, and 
would be incorporated with the rest of the code; and the 
whole would then be satisfactory to everybody concerned, 
while it would be intelligible to those who have to frame their 
plans in accordance with it. 
HE G. A. Fuller Company, of New York, has applied for 
y! admission as a member of the Employers’ Association, and, 
after some demur, has been accepted. This step, on the 
part of a corporation which bas always held aloof from such 
associations, and has been popularly accused of maintaining 
secret relations with the walking-delegates, to its own advan- 
tage, and to the injury of its competitors, indicates a complete 
change in its policy, due, presumably, to the change in its 
management. So far as the public is concerned, the connection 
of the Fuller Company with the Association is likely to restore 
to it much of the confidence which it had been losing since the 
Parks episode; and architects, who have been watching with 
interest the development of the corporation from a highly specu- 
lative concern, with various ways of making money, to a legiti- 
mate building company, with a splendid plant, and interesting 
methods of construction, will very willingly confirm the im- 
provement in popular opinion. 





J HE discovery, by M. Redon, the architect of the Louvre, 
I of a fine basement, buried twenty-six feet underground, 

has led to an interesting historical discussion. It appears 
that the original elevations of the building extended to the 
bottom of the moat which once surrounded it; but a pamphlet, 
published in 1650 says that such vast quantities of garbage 
and refuse had been thrown into the moat from neighboring 
houses, and from the windows of the Louvre itself, as to fill 
it completely. Attempts were made, each summer, to clean it 
out, aud on these occasions the court was obliged to leave the 
palace until the work was over. Even then, the solid refuse 
accumulated until, when Napoleon took possession of the 
palace, he found that the simplest thing to do to make the place 
presentable was to fill the ditch with earth, level it off and 
plant it. Since then it has remained in the condition in which 
he left it; and the authorities have decided that, in view of the 
expense of excavating the moat, and the probability that further 
work would be found necessary to put the ancient stone-masonry 
in order, it is best not to disturb the present state of affairs, 
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THEATRE FIRES. 


HE recent awful tragedy in the Iroquois Theatre, Chicago, is of 

a nature to arouse a feeling of distrust in the mind of every 

thinking man or woman as to modern fireproofing methods. The 
question is very pertinently suggested as to whether it is possible to 
so construct, equip and manage a theatre that such an occurrence as 
has just borrified the world would be impossible. 

Before answering this latter question some account must be taken 
of theatre fires in the past and of the conditions under which they 
have originated and spread. ‘The Iroquois Theatre disaster oifers 
the first example of a conflagration in a so-called fireproof structure 
of its class, for it must be remembered that fireproofing as a science 
cannot be said to be over thirty-five years old. But in this last fire 
the loss to life and limb was greater than in any preceding disaster 
of its kind in this country, over a thousand people being killed, maimed 
and injured, while the actual deaths at this writing are said to run up 
over six hundred. Only in two instances has this death list been 
exceeded, namely, in the Ring Theatre in Vienna, in 1881, when 
about nine hundred lives were lost, and the Lehmann Theatre, St. 
Petersburg, in 1836, when the loss was about equal to that in the 
Iroquois Theatre. As a matter of fact, the construction of a theatre 
bears very little relation to the loss of life which results in a confla- 
gration. The danger comes partly from the fire spreading rapidly, 
more to liability of suffocation from smoke and gases, but most of all 
to the unreasoning, blind panic which is so apt to seize a crowd 
when threatened with danger. In nearly every theatre fire, after 
the spectators have either escaped with their lives or been trampled 
or suffocated to death, the firemen are able to enter the building with 
relative impunity and proceed systematically to extinguish the flames. 
Consequently while no theatre ought ever to be constructed which is 
not in every detail of what we choose to term fireproof construction, 
the real danger is from other sources, and as one of our daily papers 
puts it very properly, our theatres must be not merely fireproof but 
also panic-proof. Inthe Ring Theatre disaster all of the loss of life 
occurred during a period of about fifteen minutes. In the [roquois 
Theatre inside of thirty minutes after the fire originated the flames 
had been extinguished. 

As to the causes of theatre fires, these are seldom difficult to ascer- 
tain. Although accounts do not fully agree it seems pretty certain 
that the Iroquois fire started by a border or hanging drapery coming 
in contact with an electric arc of some sort. In the Ring Theatre 
disaster the fire was caused by the explosion of a lamp which was 
dropped on the stage. The burning of the Brooklyn Theatre in 
1876, when 293 persons were killed, was caused by a border catch- 
ing fire from border-lights. In nearly every recorded instance of 
theatre fires when the cause is traced back far enough it is found to 
be personal, human negligence or carelessness which could very easily 
have been prevented and the spread has almost inyariably been due 
to the fact that those who should have stood between the public and 
danger lost their heads completely. Eternal vigilance on the part of 
everyone is the only price of safety. ‘The installation of the Iroquois 
Theatre stage was the best that could be devised. It is very easy to 
look back now and see how disaster might have been averted, but 
with the amazing complexity of management of the modern stage it 
can easily be understood how the most careful management and most 
adequate provision will not always be suflicient to guard against the 
carelessness of indifferent stage-hands. 

There are a number of points that ought to be considered in the 
construction of every theatre, and although many of them are called 
for by building-laws, such laws are unfortunately often more honored 
in the breach than in the observance. A great deal of emphasis is 
usually accorded to the necessity for a fireproof curtain. Its value 
can easily be overestimated. [lad the curtain in the Iroquois The- 
atre not stuck when half way down, in a few seconds the whole stage 
would have been a mass of flame and probably not one of the five or 
six hundred stage-hands, chorus-girls and actors would have escaped 
alive, while it is very doubtful if after the alarm had once been given 
the dropping of the asbestos-curtain would have averted the horrible 
panic among the spectators. The asbestos-curtain ought to be in 
every theatre and it ought to be worked up and down during each 
performance and it should run in iron grooves so that when down it 
will entirely close the opening. It should, moreover, be suspended 
in such a manner that the supports cannot be burned away and 
should be hung so that it will descend of its own weight. To a 
small theatrical company the danger from closing this curtain during 
a fire on the stage is not excessive, but with such a large company 
as played in “ Mr. Bluebeard” the fire-curtain when down might 
easily be a source of danger rather than safety. 

Every theatre should be thoroughly equipped throughout the 
entire stage and the rigging-loft, the dressing-rooms, store-rooms, air- 
chambers and scene-rooms with automatic-sprinklers supplied from 
a gravity-tank. Gravity-sprinklers are by no means infallible; they 
go off when not wanted and on the whole they may damage more 
property than they save, but if they are kept in proper working 
order they will go a long way towards ensuring the prompt extin- 
guishment of an incipient flame and that means the saving of life, 
even though the property be ruined with water. Furthermore, every 
curtain opening should be equipped with a water-curtain. This 
device probably in six cases out of ten will fail to work by the holes 
in the pipes or the orifices of the fan-tail jets becoming stopped with 
dirt or rust, but the good it might do in the other four times would 
make it worth all it cost. 


The stage rigging and scenery should in every theatre be treated 
so as to be non-combustible. ‘Taking the averaye value of human life 
at five thousand dollars, the Iroquois disaster represents a money 
liability of three million dollars, which is enough to fireproof all the 
scenery in the country and leave something over for repairs. The 
theatrical artists may not like fireproof scenery, neither;do they like 
sprinkler-pipes, but it seems utter folly to carefully fireproof the 
entire structure of a building and then fill the upper portion of 
the stage with thirty to fifty tons of highly inflammable fabrics so 
hung that fire will communicate from one fold to the other like a 
flash and inside of twenty seconds after the beginning of a flame the 
whole mass will be blazing. One has to witness a fire on a stage in 
order to appreciate the terrible rapidity with which flames will spread 
through scenery. ‘The fire darts along the cloths and the burning 
fabrics fall off in great blazing shreds which mean sure death to any- 
one upon whom they fall. And yet all this can be absolutely guarded 
against by simply impregnating the scenery in one of the many solu- 
tions which are made for the purposes of fireproofing. In some 
cities this is required by law, but so far as is known at present in no 
city is this law enforced. 

It goes without saying that wood should be carefully left out of 
all stage construction. It need not necessarily be omitted from the 
scenery itself. It is a fact that wood which is treated with one of 
the fireproofing compounds, while it will char will not blaze nor 
spread a fire, and. such fireproofing should be insisted upon. ‘Then 
there should be on each side of the stage at the front and at the 
back a line of not less than 3-inch standpipe with hose connections, 
and hose already on a reel at the front and back on each of the fly- 
galleries, and during the performance there should be some one man 
on each side at each lever whose sole business it is to simply watch 
for fire and be prepared to put it out. And lest this man, who in a 
sense would hold the lives of so many in his hands, should lose his 
head and fail at the critical moment, seeking safety for himself in 
flight, there should be a special fire exit readily at hand for his 
special benefit. ‘This is done in some of the better theatres. It 
ought to be the rule in every one. 

Varnish ought never to be used in any form about a theatre. We 
have seen a flame start on a face of varnished sheathing and run like 
a flash over the whole face of the wall, and the varnish in burn- 
ing throws out an enormous quantity of highly suffocating fumes. 
There are other compounds which would produce better finish and 
which are not so highly inflammable. 

The building laws in many of our large cities call for a skylight to 
be placed in the roof over the stage, this skylight to have an area 
equal to one-tenth of the stage area and to be automatically movable 
so that in case of fire it can be thrown wide open, allowing free 
escape for smoke and flames. ‘This is another wise provision, but in 
practice it is rendered of little value for the reason that the sky- 
lights are seldom opened and under emergencies they are very apt 
to stick and refuse to move. 

But fireproofing the stage and scenery will not guard against 
panic. The only safety in this respect is to so plan the theatre 
that the public will feel they have every facility for rapid, untram- 
meled exit. There is not a city in this country in which the laws 
require that a theatre shall be isolated on all sides, but such ought to 
be absolutely the rule. It is not possible when the building is so 
hemmed in as was the Iroquois Theatre to so construct the exits in 
size and arrangement as to be really safe in time of a sudden panic. 
Boston is the only city that attempts to guard against this by insist- 
ing that there shall be in front ot each division of the house a lobby 
large enough to contain, standing, all the people who would occupy 
the corresponding division of the house. This is a most excellent 
provision which is entirely lacking in the Chicago laws. Had there 
been such lobbies properly placed in front of the Iroquois the death 
list would undoubtedly have been relatively slight. In estimating 
the size of these lobbies it has been the custom to assume 14 square 
feet as the area to be allotted to each person. ‘This is too small. 
It ought to be counted at 2 square feet per person at least. 

It is to be hoped that the time will come when our law-makers 
will appreciate the desirability of absolutely prohibiting spectators 
from standing in any portion of any of the aisles or passageways of the 
theatre. Such a provision, as far as it relates to aisles, is embodied 
under the Boston and the New York laws, but it is seldom enforced and 
every theatre that is built makes admitted provision for “ standees.” 
When every seat is filled not another person ought to be allowed in 
the house. Three of the oldest theatres in the country, the Boston, 
the Academy of Music in New York and the Academy of Music in 
Philadelphia, are arranged so as to absolutely exclude standees un- 
less they remain in the outer corridor and peer through the glass 
doors. It is also in Europe the general custom to so arrange the 
theatres, but our American managers appreciate so keenly the money 
value of stand-up tickets that in all our recent theatres most liberal 
provision is made for such frequenters. 

When it comes to a matter of exits, the Boston Building Law is 
one of the most generous in that it calls for an aggregate of 40 
inches in width for each one hundred people. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, there are several ways in which the margin of safety is in- 
fringed upon. On estimating the number of people, provision is com- 


monly made for only as many as there there are seats, which is often 
one or two thousand under the actual number of people in the audi- 
Furthermore, in making up the total aggregate of width, it 
has been the custom to allow exterior iron fire-escapes to count as 
Fire-escapes ought to be entirely in addition to what 


torium. 


part thereof. 
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would be considered ample security for the audience, for the num- 
ber of people who, panic stricken, could with safety avail themselves 
of the chance to crawl along a fire-escape on a cold snowy night 
with a raging fire on one side, a badly scared crowd behind them 
and a dark, uncertain passageway before them, is very slight. Asa 
matter of fact, so far as known, there is not a theatre in this country 
whose exits aggregate the equivalent of 40 inches in width for each 
one hundred people who are allowed to enter the house. 

Again, the matter of stairs. Most building laws prescribe mini- 
mum dimensions of 7} inches and 104 inches for the rise and tread 
respectively of the steps, a maximum width without intermediate 
hand-rails of 5 feet, and a maximum number of fifteen risers in any 
one run. Such stairs are too steep for a crowd. With fifteen steps 
in a run, the rise and tread should not be more than 5 and 14 inches, 
respectively. And in proportion as the ratio of these dimensions is 
changed the number of steps in a run ought to vary, until with 74” 
and 103” steps the run should not be more than six or eight steps. At 
the turn of the flight of stairs the landing should extend out at least 
one foot beyond the line of rail of the upper flight, and every tread 
in every flight of stairs which is not carpeted should be edged with 
Mason Tread or something of that nature. 

In some theatres attempts have been made to do away entirely 
with stairs, substituting a long incline or ramp therefor. There is a 
theatre in Los Angeles in which the gallery and balcony are both 
reached in this manner, and the recently completed Nixon Theatre 
in Pittsburgh has a double ramp reaching from the ground floor to 
the balcony, with a slope of about one in twelve. Both of these 
theatres were designed by Mr. Marshall, the architect of the 
Iroquois. It would seem as if such device would obviate a certain 
amount of danger from panic. Surely no crowd can with safety be 
compelled to go down stairs in a hurry. 

In more recent theatre fires the chief source of danger has gener- 
ally been something connected with the electrical work, and it isa 
fact beyond question that electric installations, especially on the 
stage, are often of a character to invite trouble. A modern stage 
will consume current at the rate of four or five thousand amperes per 
hour, and too much care cannot be taken of this extremely important 
feature of the building. In the first place, the supply to the stage- 
lights should be entirely independent of all the rest of the house, 
and the current for the auditorium, the lobbies and the dressing- 
rooms should not even be taken to the stage switchboard, but should 
be controlled in another part of the house, so that they could in no 
circumstances be affected by any accident on the stage. It is cus- 
tomary to depend for protection against overloading entirely upon 
fuses. These are most unreliable safeguards as applied even under 
the most careful supervision, and as a matter of actual fact circuits 
on a stage are generally fused so high that fuses would not melt until 
after a good deal of damage has been done. Besides, in the hurry 
of making temporary connections, the stage electricians are by no 
means always particular as to the kind of fuse which is used, and an 
interesting collection might be made of various sorts of devices which 
have been found doing duty as fuses, which would include cold 
chisels, sections of 0000 wire, hair-pins and ten-penny nails. The 
only efficient device at present available is an automatic circuit- 
breaker. ‘These should be installed on every circuit of any size, 
and if they are used intelligently they constitute a very reliable pro- 
tection. Exposed arcs of every kind should be absolutely prohibited, 
and every switch should be enclosed for protection in such manner 
that sparking at the contacts could not possibly communicate fire to 
anything. 

As regards the exits and passages leading from the auditorium to 
out-of-doors, they should never be left unlighted for a moment, and 
the electric wires and the outlets should be so protected that nothing 
but the destruction of the fixtures could cause a total stoppage of the 
light. When the panic seized the spectators in the gallery of 
the Iroquois Theatre, and they rushed towards the exits, it was to 
find the lights all out and they themselves in total darkness. There 
is no evidence at present public to show whether the lights were 
turned off by some overexcited attendant or whether connection was 
broken by the fire on the stage, but it is perfectly possible to install 
devices which would be quite independent of either possibility. A 
small storage-battery can be arranged in shunt with the current sup- 
plied to at least one outlet in each corridor and stairway, the battery 
constantly charging while the lamp is in direct operation from the 
street current, and lighting up by drawing on the battery when 
the street supply is cut off. This is a device which costs only a few 
dollars, and has been installed in some theatres. Something of this 
kind should be required by law everywhere. 

The Boston Building Law prescribes that no boiler, furnace, engine 
or heating apparatus, except pipes, shall be located under the audi- 
torium nor under any passage or stairway of any exit of a theatre. 
This provision does not obtain in Chicago nor in many of our cities. 
As theatres are almost universally now required to be of fireproof 
construction, the boiler-room can be made perfectly safe almost any- 
where, and the only object in keeping it away from under the stage or 
auditorium is to prevent its being used as a storeroom for rubbish, 
which is generally the fate of every compartment, large or small, 
within reach of the stage-manager. 

It is safe to say that there is not a theatre in this country which 
fully answers al) the requirements of safety indicated above. The 
laws in several of our cities prescribe that scenery shall be fireproof, 
but it is never done. The scenery is generally brought to the theatre 
with each company that arrives, and is allowed to go up without a 


protest from any one. There is an immense amount of rubbish neces- 
sarily accumulating all the time about a stage, and each company 
usually has some special ideas about arrangement of scenes, and 
more particularly about the electrical work. Consequently, when a 
system is put in order, it seldom stays so, and it requires the utmost 
care on the part of the manager, and an amount of electrical know!- 
edge and ingenuity beyond what is possessed by the average stage 
electrician, to prevent the stage and the electrical fittings getting in 
such conditior that a slight break or short circuit might, without re- 
pression, result in serious damage. To say, however, that a theatre 
cannot be made perfectly secure against fire is to deny the facts. 
We can build our structures and equipment in such manner that 
there will be absolutely no danger trom fire either on account of 
scenery or even through carelessness. ‘Then if, in addition to that, 
our laws compelled us to make our exits on a more generous scale, 
to give ample lobbies in which a crowd can spread itself out and re- 
cover from panic, the liability to such fatalities as the Iroquois 
Theatre would be enormously reduced. Nothing can absolutely 
guard against the danger of panic. We have only to recall the 
shocking catastrophe associated with the coronation of the Czar and 
the panie which seized the crowd on the Brooklyn Bridge to appre- 
ciate that it is the people themselves whom the spectators have most 
to fear. But we can surely head off the panic by making a blaze in 
the theatre an impossibility, and a panic-stricken crowd which has 
plenty of room to spread itself out will speedily recover from its 
alarm. C. H. BLACKALL. 











THE IROQUOIS THEATRE DISASTER. 





HE Iroquois Theatre had been occupied 

barely a month and the troupe that took 
part in the opening was just about finish- 
ing its engagement, with a spectacular play requiring abundant colored 
lights, electrical effects, ete. The building was loudly proclaimed to 
be largely fireproof. Also the exits were advertised as being ex- 
ceptionally large and numerous, even beyond the actual requirements 
of the city ordinance. Apparently, as said above, the building itself 
was actually fireproof in the usually accepted sense of this much 
abused word, but beyond the construction itself there was a very 
appreciable amount of combustible material used as is generally 
the case for floors, doors, trimmings, etc., to which in this case 
was added inflammable upholstery, and especially dangerous stage 
scenery, so that the result was, as a matter of fact, fully as bad for 
the audience as if the walls also had been of inflammable material. 

All the world by this time has been shocked by the news of the 
terrible catastrophe which has fallen upon Chicago in the burning 
of this new theatre, when 598 human beings, many of them women 
and children, and young men and women home for their holidays, 
were compelled to give up their lives. 

The year 1904 entered our city in silence. In the city, in the 
suburbs for miles around, where the foolish custom is usually observed 
of ushering the new year in with whistling, ringing of bells, shooting 
of fire-arms, all was silent, and the new year came in and found a 
community bowed and silent before a deep and common grief. The 
Mayor has set aside Saturday, the second, for a day of mourning, 
when all business shall cease and Chicago bury her dead, many of 
whom lie unidentified in their temporary resting-places, at the present 
writing. And even before this sad duty has been performed, while 
the dead yet lie unburied, the question is asked on all sides, How could 
this hideous thing have happened? on whose head shall rest the blame ? 
and the investigation promises to be thorough and far-reaching till 
the question is answered. 

The coroner's jury has been chosen, and these men have gone 
through the dreadful ordeal of having gazed on those many dead faces. 
They have given no answer and it remains for the living to speak. 
That there may be no failure to do this, witnesses were first held as 
such, but later not only many of the attachés of the theatre but the 
two managers, several of the actors and a building-inspector of the 
city of Chicago have been placed under arrest on the charge of man- 
slaughter, as the stories, as always at such a time, were exceedingly 
conflicting and there was the rumor that the assistant stage-manager 
had prepared his men to leave the city at a moment’s notice. Of 
course, this report may be entirely without foundation, as at a time 
like this, it is hard to sift the truth from the wild reports. 

The Chicago Tribune has sent out the following letter to the prin- 
cipal architects and contractors of the city : — 


CHIcaGo, ILL., Jan, 1, 1904. 
My Dear Sir,—The Tribune desires to engage your professional 
services to make a thorough examination of each and every theatre in 
the city of Chicago, and, in view of the lamentable happening at the 
Iroquois Theatre on Wednesday afternoon answer this question : — 


theatre a fit, proper and safe building for the purposes 
Tue Tripune Company. 


Is the 
for which it is utilized ¢ 





The paper further states that the “ 7ribune does not desire to 
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interfere in any way with the various investigations now being made 
by various municipal and other officials. It simply desires to secure 
for the people of Chicago the opinions of the leading experts as to 
the actual conditions that exist in the places of amusement in which 
thousands of them congregate. 

“To the theatres that have lived up to all requirements of the 
law the inquiry, doubtless, will be welcome. It will be reassuring to 
their patrons. 

“If there are others, the public has the right to know their names. 

“The Tribune Theatre Commission also will be requested to make 
a report embodying what, in their opinion, should be done to make a 
repetition of the [roquois horror disaster impossible.” 

Mayor Harrison has also decided to ask the different associations 
connected with building interests in the city to send representatives 
to examine the Iroquois. With this end in view, the Builders’ Club, 
the Mason and Builders’ Association, the Architects’ Business Asso- 
ciation, the Traders’ and Builders’ Exchange and the Illinois Chapter 
of the American Institute of Architects have been invited to send 
their representatives to pass on the ill-fated building. In view of 
the fact that many of the theatres habitually violate the fire-ordi- 
nance, the mayor had seventeen houses of amusement closed till the 
laws should be complied with. 

The fire, as every one knows, started on the stage. From the best 
information obtainable at present and from the most careful examina- 
tion feasible at the present writing, it seems as if the fire originated 
either from the explosion of a calcium-light tank or from some de- 
fective electrical apparatus, both kinds of light being used for the scenic 
effects on the stage. Fire, every one admits, was started in some 
way over the stage and was at once communicated to the light, inflam- 
mable hangings above. An attempt is said to have been made to 
stop the blaze at once with chemicals, but unsuccessfully, and no 
water seems to have been at hand. At the alarm of fire, there was 
a rush both from the stage through the back exits into the alley and 
from the auditorium towards the front exits, which would seem to 
have created a heavy draught into the auditorium. 

The first question asked from every quarter is, Where was the as- 
bestos curtain ? 

The asbestos curtain was there, but did not drop as it should, 
that is apparent to everyone. All sorts of wild talk is afloat as to 
why it was not used, but it seems better to wait till the official in- 
quiry for the actual truth. The curtain was apparently lowered a 
few feet, then stuck and in the volume of flame that poured from the 
stage was destroyed. Was it asbestos? Another question to be an- 
swered. 

Were the stage exits thrown open before the curtain was lowered, 
thus creating such a terrific draught that it could not be managed? 
The theatre people say no; it was the opening of the front doors 
which caused the draft they say. With the volume of flame and 
smoke went death itself to the audience, so that in practically 
fifteen minutes all was over, so far as the destruction of life was con- 
cerned ; and in a comparatively short time the flames almost died 
out of themselves for lack of material to feed on. 

Were the city fire-ordinances obeyed? According to report they 
were not. The ordinance provides that there should be automatic- 
sprinklers in every theatre over the stage, in the air-shafts, dressing- 
rooms, stairways, closets, etc. Rumor has it that there were none at 
the Iroquois. The city ordinance provides that every theatre should 
have its own special connection with the fire-department. Rumor 
has it that the Iroquois had no such convenience and that the first 
alarm was turned in from a cigar store across the way, while the 
second one went from a neighboring hardware establishment. 

Next the point comes up as to the legitimate seating-capacity of 
the theatre and whether on this special afternoon it was overcrowded. 
The theatre has a seating-capacity of 1,602, while 1,700 seats were, 
in most places outside the city buildin:-department, admitted to be 
the actual number in the theatre. Rumor has it that 2,000 people 
were in the audience that fatal afternoon. 

As not unusual with such catastrophes of this kind the flames 
seem to have played most extraordinary pranks, so completely burn- 
ing individuals in one place that identification was impossible from 
either clothes or features, while in other parts of the building the 
upholstery even was not singed or blackened. While there has 
been no accurate statement obtainable it would seem to appear that, 
with a few very terrible exceptions, the major part of those seated in 
the parquette escaped fairly easily. In fact some report that after 
sitting a few minutes until the first rush was over they walked out 
with only slight difficulty, while on the other hand the loss of life 
was most terrific and far more general among those in the balcony 
and gallery. 

As a matter of fact the entire front of the building, beyond one 
broken light of glass and another cracked one, shows absolutely no 
sign of the fire that was within; nor on the front of the building is 
there the slightest sign of smoke or burning. As for the construc- 
tion of the building, the fireproofing seems to have been entirely 
satisfactory and there was no falling in of roof, walls or balconies. 
Indeed, the portions of the iron-construction which were exposed 
about the stage do not seem to have been heated enough to be 
greatly warped or twisted. 

Finally comes the dreadful question, Were the exits open as they 
shouid have been from the first? ‘The coroner’s jury in its first in- 


spection of the building found that the paint on the inside of the 
wooden doors of the, exits was scorched and blistered, while the outer 
iron doors were not even smoked, as was also the case with the 





outside of the wooden exit doors, which, had they been opened, would 
have been the parts scorched. 

Mr. McCutcheon has given expression to the popular belief ina 
grim and forcible cartoon in one of our New Year's Day papers: a 
heavy doorway encloses a massive door, locked and barred with 
heavy padlock. Cobwebs hang across the door while grinning 
Comedy and sour-visaged Tragedy look down upon it. On the 
frame of the door in emphatically large and plain letters is the word 
“ Exit.” 

And so we wait to see where the blame shall be placed, at whose 
door shall the crime lie. This crime may be of ignorance, may be of 
criminal carelessness. And the long line of little white hearses 
passes on ; there is lamentation in the land and the sound of Rachael 
weeping for her children. 


EUCALYPTUS. 


THE RAPID GROWTH OF THE 


OWHERE in this country, perhaps, have experiments with the 
growth of eucalyptus trees been carried to such an extent as in 
the little valleys along the stretch of the Pacific Coast near 

Santa Barbara. ‘The eucalyptus, be it known, is the tree which some 
scientists say is destined to save the world from a famine of wood. 
Those who are familiar with the tree’s growing records in this vicinity 
are confident in its ability to perform that feat if it should ever be 
called upon to do so, which is not probable. 

Ellwood Cooper, who owns a big ranch a few miles north of Santa 
Barbara, was one of the pioneers in this experimenting. His first 
plantations were set out twenty-five years ago. Some of the groves 
have been cut down three or four times and are again high in the 
air. Trees which have been permitted to grow for the entire quar- 
ter century are as large as oaks whose rings show them to be more 
than three hundred years old. In other words, the eucalyptus 
grows twelve times as fast as the oak, and, in fact, there is hardly a 
tree that it does not put to shame in this respect. 

Five years ago a resident of one of the small coast settlements, 
Carpenteria, planted a row of eucalyptus as a sort of fence along one 
side of his residence property. Last week he finished cutting it 
down and secured twenty-two cords of 4-foot firewood from this 
single row, not more than 250 feet in length. Several of the trees 
have grown to a height of 75 feet in five years and all were well 
above 50 feet. 

“ You can almost see these eucalypts grow,” said a rancher who is 
familiar with them. ‘“ There is only one thing I know that can 
beat them.” 

“ And that?” was asked. 

“ Mushrooms!” he exclaimed. 
but the margin is narrow enough. 
three or four days it will be sprouting away for dear life. 
thing seems to just draw them up out of the ground.” 

They make the finest kind of piles, even better than Oregon pine, 
to the minds of some experts. More than $10,000 worth of piles 
have been sold from the Cooper grove within ten years, and no one 
knows how many hundred cords of wood; yet one would hardly 
know that the grove had been touched. 

According to reports to the Agricultural Department the eucalyp- 
tus is now being planted in this country more largely than any other 
tree. The ranchers of the great prairie States are setting out 
thousands of them under the easier name of “gums” or “ blue 
gums.” The eucalyptus seems to care no more about the name than 
about the soil in which it is planted. 

Its uses are by no means limited to the production of cord-wood 
and piling. It protects the orange and lemon groves along the coast 
from the ocean winds which would bruise the fruit, and has proved 
an excellent windbreak. In a wood-lot trees can be cut every six or 
seven years, the average yield being from sixty to seventy-five cords 
of wood to the acre, and any one who has seen it burn in an open 
fireplace gives it the palm for wood fuel. It can be sawed into all 
sorts of lumber, and is used for furniture, street paving, ships, bridges 
and fences. There are many uses for the oil and its by-products 
are increasing every year. In California it is a home cure for 
most everything from whooping-cough to consumption. The cbil- 
dren make candy from its honey and garlands from its beautiful 
blossoms. Some scientists hold that it has a beneficial effect on 
climatic conditions, but as to that the Californian sayeth not. One 
cannot get a native son to admit that anything could really improve 
this climate. — N. Y. Tribune. 


“We have to give way to them, 
You cut off a eucalyptus and in 
Some- 


FLOATING ISLANDS. 

N the centre of the Cyclades rises a rugged mass of granite, 

formerly known as Delos, but now bearing the name of Micra 

Dili. The names of Asteria and Ortygia, which it bore in a 
remoter past, are relics of its legendary history. Asteria, so runs 
the ancient story, threw herself into the sea to escape the attentions 
of Jupiter. The modern student of meteors will, perhaps, ask him- 
self if there is not here chronicled in the language of the time the 
account of a great meteor which fell into the Mediterranean. A 
star falls from heaven, and according to the fashion of the time, it 
becomes personified in a maiden, Asteria. The legend adds that 
Asteria took the form of an ortyx, or quail, and hence the alterna- 
tive name of Ortygia. Metamorphosed on reaching the sea, Asteria 
becomes an island. When Leto, in her wanderings, came to Delos, 
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it was a floating island, drifting about in the AZgean Sea, and to 
make it a secure dwelling-place for her, so runs the story, Jupiter 
chained it to the sea-bed with adamantine chains. Apparently, 
however, Delos again became a wanderer, for Virgil relates how 
Apollo rebound it, “ Quam pius Arcitenens revinzit.” Homer de- 
scribes the dwelling-place of (Eolus as a floating island: “ Then we 
came to the ADolian Island, and there dwelt (E>lus Hippotades, 
dear to the deathless gods; there he dwelt in a floating island, and 
round it was a wall of brass that could not be broken, and the smooth 
rock of it ran up sheer.” 

The floating islands of fact are not less interesting than those of 
fiction. A special charm attaches to those of the Mexican lakes. 
They are, in fact, floating gardens with crops of beans, peas, pota- 
toes, etc., and gay with varied flowers. “ There are two sorts of 
them,” says Humboldt, “the one in movement and driven about by 
the winds, and the other fixed and attached to the shore.” The 
origin of these Chinampas, as they are called, has been traced back 
to the fourteenth century. They are partly natural and partly arti- 
ficial. Masses of tangled vegetation collect together in the water, 
and when these natural rafts become strong enough, soil is placed 
upon them. ‘Thus they become floating gardens. ‘The movable ones 
are towed or pushed with strong poles from place to place. 

On one of a group of such islands may be seen the cottage of the 
guard. In Humboldt’s time it was one of the sights to see the boats 
laden with vegetables and flowers grown on the Chinampas coming 
down the canals to the cities of Istacaleo and Chalco. ‘The prome- 
nade round the lakes among the floating islands was one of the finest 
to be had in the environs of Mexico. A more recent traveller, 
Brocklehurst, also describes these floating gardens of Mexico. The 
lakes were covered in parts by tangled masses of reeds, water plants 
and bushes. As soon as one of these masses was strong enough, 
strips of turf were laid upon it. This was done several times, and 
then some soil laid on the surface. It was now a garden, and 
yielded crops of vegetables and flowers. At the time of the Span- 
ish conquest they were to be seen in thousands on the lakes. A 
large part of the revenues of the Aztec Kings came from the 
cultivation of these floating gardens. They were from 100 to 200 
feet long, and from 20 to 100 broad. Long willow poles were driven 
through them into the bottom of the lake, there to take root and 
keep the island aachored. Thus unconsciously did the Aztecs adopt 
Jupiter’s treatment of Delos for their own islands, the willow poles 
playing the part of the adamantine chains. In Brocklehurst’s time 
they were all thus fixed, none were free to float about with “ high- 
born damsels, under jasmine bowers.” It was a more prosaic age. 

The floating islands of the Chinese fishermen are also interesting. 
These are towed after the boats as they sail or row over the lakes 
and rivers. The intense economy of the Chinese mind makes every 
square yard of soil profitable, and here is a striking illustration. 
Making a raf of bamboos and interweaving it with reeds and long 
grass, the fisherman then covers it with soil. On this floating island 
he grows his onions and other vegetables, towing his garden after 
him as he follows his vocation up and down the river or lake. The 
Nile has its islands of floating vegetation. Sometimes the White Nile 
is entirely blocked by an enormous number of floating islands. They 
are largely made up of the famed papyrus. Sometimes a hut is to 
be seen ensconced in a corner of one of them. Navigation is often 
impeded by their accumulation. The River Angara, which runs out 
of Lake Baikal, has many islands floating on the bosom of its rapid cur- 
rent. Some are wooded, others low and treeless, like green blotches 
on the surface of the stream. On Lake Dal, in the Vale of Kashmir, 
are floating islands moored to the bottom by stakes. Other lakes 
also have their floating islands. Humboldt, indeed, remarks that 
they are to be met with in all zones. Darwin saw them in Chili 
during the memorable voyage of the “ Beagle.” Lake Tagua-Tagua, 
for example, is noted for its floating islands. They are formed of 
the entwined stalks of dead plants, among which living vegetation 
takes root. They are circular in form, and from 4 to 6 feet thick. 
As the wind blows them about these islands frequently pass from 
one side of the lake to another. Horses and cattle are thus some- 
times carried across the lake — a unique kind of ferryboat is seen in 
action. 

On the broad waters of the Ganges, Amazon, Congo and Orinoco, 
islands of matted trees float down and put forth on a perilous 
voyage over the ocean. The Mississippi, ‘ Father of Waters,” bears 
such vreen islets on its bosom. On one of them, perchance, young 
trees take root, and the pistia and nuphar adorn it with their yellow 
flowers. Alligators, serpents and birds seek the shelter of its seclu- 
sion. But they have embarked on a voyage from which there is no 
return. They are carried out to sea, and finally perish when the 
island sinks waterlogged to the bottom. Travellers ascending 
the Amazon in a canoe meet its floating islands going seawards. 
On one, perchance, a group of grave-looking storks regard in stony 
silence a party of chattering monkeys. Another carries a flock of 
ducks and divers sitting by a party of squirrels; while a third floats 
down a crocodile and a tiger-cat. When a party of four tigers was 
landed at Montevideo from one or more of these floating islands, the 
inhabitants were greatly alarmed. Wafted by the wind in its trees 
one of these islands may finally reach the shores of some uninhabited 
land, newly risen it may be from the deep. Its varied passengers 
alighting may colonize the new land, while its freight of seeds may 
spring up to coter it with vegetation. Many curious and anomalous 
facts in the distribution of plant and animal life, to account for which 
naturalists have been lavish in their creation of continents, may, 


perhaps, be more simply explained in this way. In other cases the 
floating island of matted timber may sink waterlogged to the bottom, 
and help to form a seam of coal. The floating island is an object of 
interest to the geologist, and has been duly chronicled in Sir Charles 
Lyell’s “ Principles.” The most notable example in this country is 
the well-known floating island of Derwentwater. And it is a 
specially remarkable one. A stranger indeed, “ Did never float 
upon the swelling tide.” It is only visible at irregular intervals, 
and this is, perhaps, the most curious point in its history. Every 
now and then it puts up an appearance, and then vanishes again for 
a space of from one to five years. A hot summer seems to favor its 
appearance, and its favorite months are July, August and Septem- 
ber. It floats, but at the same time remains attached to the bottom 
by its sides. Hence, it is unable to travel over the lake as some 
other floating islands do. The explanation of this curious and er- 
ratic specimen is probably as follows: At the bottom of the lake is a 
felted mass of vegetable matter in a state of decay. The resulting 
gases inflate a part of the mass and raise it to the surface. The 
floating island of Derwentwater, in fact, is a large bubble, of which 
the skin is matted vegetation, rising from the bottom of the lake. 
As the gas gradually escapes, it sinks again to the bottom. — Lundon 
Standard. 

















VERY one in this country who has on his mind the welfare of 

his fellow-men must have received with interest the announce- 

ment of the publication of two volumes upon “The Tenement- 
House Problem,”* edited by Messrs. Robert W. De Forest and 
Lawrence Veiller, both of whom have for years been conspicuous as 
leaders and officers of organizations devoted to the reform of tene- 
ment-house conditions. It may be imagined that these experienced 
and enlightened friends of the poor are wise enough to keep senti- 
mentalism and exaggeration carefully out of their work, and their 
two volumes contain little but facts and statistics, clearly arranged, 
and furnishing of themselves all the argument needed. We cannot 
say that we agree with all the conclusions of the various writers who 
contribute to the book, and this could hardly be expected ; but their 
opinions, even if some of them seem open to question, and, still more, 
the observations on which they are based are of the deepest interest. 

As it is for the general advantage that such matters should be fully 
discussed, and that everything like misapprehension should be cor- 
rected, we venture to point out that the case against the tenement- 
houses of New York, as the breeding-places of tuberculosis, does not 
seem to be so fully made out as to justify basing upon it a demand 
for legislation. Two-thirds of the people of New York live in tene- 
ment-houses, and we are told by one writer, in illustration of the 
horrors of tenements, that eight thousand people die annually in 
New York of tuberculosis. If all these died in tenement-houses, and 
none anywhere else, there would be some foundation for a charge 
against the tenements; but, unless in exceptional cases, statistics, we 
think, do not indicate that the average mortality from tubercular 
diseases is greater among the tenement-house population than among 
the richer classes, while, as is evident from the figures given, New 
York, as a whole, suffers less from tuberculosis than almost any large 
city. Supposing the population to be, in round numbers, three mill- 
ions and a half, and the annual death-rate to be twenty per thousand, 
which has been about the average for the past few years, the total 
number of deaths per annum would be 70,000. Eight thousand is 
only a little more than one-ninth of 70,000, so that, by this showing, 
the deaths in New York from tuberculosis are only about eleven per 
cent of the total mortality, a more favorable condition, we believe, 
than is exhibited by any large city except Berlin, where, curiously 
enough, the population is crowded into tenement-houses as bad as 
those of New York, but where rigorous hygienic measures, supple- 
menting a sandy soil and good air and drainage, have now, we 
believe, reduced the tuberculosis mortality to about ten per cent of 
the whole. In most other American cities the proportion is much 
larger than it is in New York, ranging from fifteen to twenty per 
cent; and the worst city in the United States, in regard to the com- 
parative mortality from tuberculous diseases, is New Orleans, where, 
as we are told on page 146, “tenement-houses are practically un- 
known,” and where poor people generally live in “small houses, with 
openings on all sides, with yards, and plenty of space in front.” The 
book gives some interesting plans of the distribution of cases of 
tuberculosis in crowded tenement-house districts, but, as it seems to 
us, these indicate rather that the disease, which seems endemic in 
certain houses, is disseminated by the spitting of patients in the dark 
and neglected hallways, instead of being spontaneously generated by 
the darkness and lack of ventilation of the rooms. 

Although we have no idea of standing up in defence of the old 
dumb-bell plan of tenement-house, it seems to us that its objection- 
able features have been rather misapprehended, and that the long, 
narrow and dark central corridor which forms a necessary feature of 
it has much more to do with its moral and physical effect upon its 
inhabitants than the courtyards at the sides, which, being practically 
always doubled, in consequence of being repeated on each side of the 





1 The Tenement-house Problem.’ By Various Writers, Edited by Robert 
W. De Forest and Lawrence Veiller. New York: The Macmillan Co. 1903. 
Two Volumes 8vo. Price $6 Net. 
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party-line between adjoining houses, afford an open space on each side 
of the building, 56 ‘en wide in the narrowest part, and about 15 feet 
wide in the widest part, and 50 feet long. It is true that a court- 
yard of these dimensions, enclosed on all sides, does not afford very 
abundant light, and that the air in it is often not of the best, par- 
ticularly where the occupants of the rooms around it throw their 
slops and garbage through the windows into it; but by keeping it 
whitewashed and clean, and opening the hall windows to give circu- 
lation from one courtyard to the next, this feature of the dumb-bell 
plan is not very bad, and it is misleading to charge to it the demoral- 
ization which belongs far more to the dark and filthy public hall- 
ways. Fortunately, various architects, including particularly Mr. 
Ernest Flagg, bave shown how wasteful of space the dumb-bell plan 
is, and how much more economical, as well as more attractive and 
more wholesome, an arrangement is with short, compact halls, by 
means of which space can be saved for larger exterior open spaces. 

We are not sure that the practice, common to treatises on the 
tenement-house problem, of assuming that a dark and dirty dwelling 
is fatal to the morals of the people who live in it, is either justifiable 
or wise. Children, we are convinced, are influenced for good or 
evil by their material surroundings, but grown people need not be, 
and a good mother, however poor, can generally do something to 
counteract the influence of sordid surroundings on her children. 
Good examples of this are found among the Italians. Most of those 
who emigrate to this country come from Naples, where dirt, crowd- 
ing and poverty are worse than in New York; yet the poor Neapoli- 
tans are, as a rule, self-respecting and thrifty, temperate, faithful to 
their wives, and affectionate toward their children, while the Italian 
children are remarkable for their sweet temper and their natural in- 
telligence. So long ago as 1879, an official report, speaking of a 
colony of Italian rag-pickers in Jersey Street, said: “ No more 
peaceable, thrifty, orderly neighbors could be found than these 
Italians”; yet ‘these Italians ” had lived all their lives amid the in- 
describable dirt of Naples without being morally affected by it. 

If it is still true, as our own observation leads us to think it is, 
that people of native delicacy, like most Italians, can live crowded 
together like cattle without developing bestial instincts, it is certainly 
desirable to inquire whether crowding and foul air are necessarily 
demoralizing, and, if not, whether some other feature of tenement- 
house life may not be concerned in the undeniable degradation of 
the New York slums. If it is found that the dark and filthy halls, 
which are never found in Neapolitan tenements, have a demoral- 
izing effect, it is toward their abolition that effort should be 
directed ; or if it is found, as is not unlikely to be the case, that bad 
government has more to do with the promotion of drunkenness, 
pauperism and vice among the poor than all other causes put to- 
gether, it is against bad government that the zeal of reformers 
should be directed. The Tenement-house Reform Movement has 
had great results, but its mission is by no means concluded, nor will 
it be until the people of the slums, patient, humble and hard-work- 
ing, are better appreciated by those to whom Providence, as some 
one says, has given riches because they would not be able to resist 
the temptations of poverty, and are assisted, first of all, in protecting 
the innocence of their children against bad example, next, in de- 
fending their right to labor, and their earnings from their labor, 
against extortion and organized violence, and, after these things, in 
securing health for themselves and their families through a proper 
provision of sunshine and fresh air. 


R. GEORGE WHARTON JAMES is so well known to 

every one who is interested in the Indians of the Southwest 

that his book! hardly needs praise. It is a most interesting 
account of a land where people live in refinement, education and all 
luxuries of twentieth-century civilization side by side with people 
whose dress, modes of living, habits of eating and sleeping, styles of 
food and cookery are similar to those of the subjects of Boadicea 
and Caractacus; a land where we find people strange, peculiar and 
interesting ; whose mythology is more fascinating than that of ancient 
Greece, and may be equally ancient; whose ceremonies are more 
elaborate than those of a devout Catholic, more complex than those 
of a Hindoo Pantheist, more weird than those of a howling Dervish of 
Turkestan; a land where atmospheric colorings are so perfect, and 
so divinely artistic in their applications that weary and desolate 
deserts are made dreams of glory and supremest beauty, and harsh 
rugged mountains are sublimated into transcending pictures of 
tender tints and ever-changing but always harmonious combinations 
of color. Of all this does Mr. James write most entertainingly, illus- 
trating the book with a quantity of admirably chosen photographs, and 
including descriptions of the life, customs and dwellings of the Hopi, 
the Navajos, the Wallapais and the Havasupais Indians. The 
book is full of interest from start to finish. 





MonumEntTAL Tome For Pore Leo XIII. — The design of the sculp- 
tor Luchetti for a monumental tomb for the late Pope Leo XIII inside 
the Church of St. John Lateran has been approved. It represents Pope 
Leo, wearing the triple crown, sitting on a throne, supported by the 
world, each hand extended in the act of blessing, the whole sym- 
bolizing one fold and one church, The cost of the monument is esti- 
mated at $32,000. — Exchange. 


1% The Indians of the Painted Desert Region.’”’ By George Wharton James, 
Boston : Little, Brown, & Company, 1903, 








[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 


of cost.] 


COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF 8T. 
JOHN IN THE WILDERNESS, DENVER, COL. MESSRS. HENRY M. 
CONGDON & SON, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


J HE plan is the usual cathedral scheme of a cross church, its pro- 
portions being determined by the size of the lot, 250 feet 
square. 

It consists of choir, with aisles and eastern ambulatory ; nave, with 
aisles for passage only; transepts, from which the Lady Chapel and 
Chauntry Chapel open; transept tower over the crossing; bell 
towers flanking the west end of nave and aisles; and the usual de- 
pendent buildings, as vestries, chapter-house and cloister, which 
differentiate a cathedral from a parish church. 

On the lot to the south, which should be acquired, would be placed 
the Dean’s and Bishop’s residences and possibly a clergy-house, and 
also the large Diocesan House containing Convention Hall, offices for 
the Diocesan authorities, and guild-rooms and Sunday-school accom- 
modations for the cathedral parish. , 

All these buildings would be connected with one another, and with 
the Cathedral by the Great Cloister. 

These buildings are not shown with the present design. 

The accompanying illustrations were, with the exception of the plan, 
originally in outline only as per the terms of the competition, but 
since their return have been slightly rendered to give better effect. 


DIMENSIONS (INTERIOR). 





Rr RS Sie ic bis des odes Seereededstccccce 227 feet. 
Width Seress transepts. .......ccccccccsccsccece 52 feet. 
Width of nave between columns .. ... ........ 45 feet. 
Width of choir between columns..... ....... . 40 feet. 
Width of transepts between columns............ 45 feet. 
WERE GINO as. 6s sbcc voce vcstce Soe weeedans 8 feet. 
Width of choir aisles ................ ‘ . 10 feet 6 inches, 
Depth of choir from rood-screen to reredos..... 70 feet. 
Height of clerestory walls above floor.......... 6 feet. 
Height of aisle walls above floor... ....... .... 27 feet. 
Height to spring of great arches at crossing ... 42 feet. 
Height to ridge Of roof.......cccceecceeses eevee 88 feet. 


The Lady Chapel opens from the north transept, and is reached 
from the street by way of transept porch. 


Height of wal's.... ....... Sand waitatas eeweukasn, St eee 
PE ibd 6 45 cas edd sdadacaesdeee+isease OO NORR 
Widths Of Walle 2.5... sscccesse Per pee ee 29 feet. 


This design was placed fourth in order by the jury and their ad- 
visor. 
WEST FRONT OF THE SAME. 


OLD SCHOOLHOUSE, PELHAM MANOR, N. Y¥. SKETCHFD BY MR, E. 
ELDON DEANE. 
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OLD CHURCH, PELHAM MANOR, N. Y. SKETCHED BY MR. E. 
ELDON DEANE. 


Additional Illustrations in the International Edition. 


DESIGN FCR THE JAMES MILLIKEN UNIVERSITY, DECATUR, ILL. 
MESSRS. PATTON & MILLER, ARCHITECTS, CHICAGO, ILL. 


FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY, EAST ORANGE, N. J. MESSRS. LUDLOW & 
VALENTINE, ARCHITECTS. 


PLANS AND SECTION OF THE SAME, 


HOUSE FOR 0. H. STORY, ESQ., CHESTNUT HILL, MASS. MESSR8» 
CHAPMAN & FRAZER, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Wuew a Monument 1s not a Monument. — Rome is in the absurd 
condition of possessing a monument which the municipal authorities 
declare non-existent. Long, long ago a monument was raised to the 
philosopher Spedalieri, but never unveiled, as there was a difference of 
opinion about the advisability of having the monument at all. So, 
through sun and rain, wind and hail, the poor statue stood, swathed in 
its dingy drapery, an eyesore and object of derision to all. Finally, in 
the dead of night, to put an end to the scandal and disputes, the police 
stripped off the old and rotten cloth, and in the morning the Eternal 
City found herself enriched by the ownership of a new work of art. 
The citizens laughed and crowded to see what had become a curiosity, 
but the city fathers were furious, said the police had overstepped their 
powers, and absolutely refused to acknowledge the existence of the 
monument. Florence has had a similar experience. A tablet to Gus- 
tavo Modena, in his day a celebrated actor and still more celebrated 
patriot, had been attached to the house in which he lived. But the 
authorities refused to allow it to be unveiled for fear of provoking an 
anti-Austrian demonstration, just in these days when public feeling is 
in a state of effervescence. Day after day passed, until the students 
made a sudden dash, and, stripping off the cloth, added another interest 
to the City of Lilies. The municipality here also was highly offended, 
and informed the citizens that the tablet does not exist. All this irre- 
sistibly raises the question, ‘‘ When is a monument not a monument ?”’ 
When it is in Italy !— Pall Moll Gazette. 





Tue Cross ON THE PanTHeON, Paris. — It seems incredible that the 
cross surmountiog the l’anthéon in Paris could weigh six English tone. 
The Minister of Fine Arts stated in the Chamber that it weighed 6,000 
kilos, which, reduced to English quantities, would be nearly six tons. 
Probably the Minister includes in the weight a part of the lantern. 
What was said about the cost of a scaffolding to allow workmen to 
remove the cross being 20,000 francs is less questionable. It is strange 
that opposition to the cross should be so persistent when it is known to 
all that without the symbol the history of the temple would not be sug- 
gested. When Louis XV laid the foundation-stone in 1764 the building 
was intended to be a church in place of another dedicated to Saint 
Genevieve. In the early days of the Revolution it was declared to be 
a Panthéon which was to perpetuate the memory of illustrious men. 
Hence the inscription, “Aux Grands Hommes la Patrie Reconnais- 
sante.’’ In 1822 the building reverted to its original use, and another 
inscription was engraved. From 1830 to 1851 it was treated as a secular 
building, and afterwards as a church. When the decoration of the 
walls was undertaken the ecclesiastical history of France was to be 
illustrated, and the majority of the works have that object. Those 
desirous of the removal of the symbol should be consistent. A great 
many buildings in Paris are permitted to recall the Louis, Henris and 
Napoleons, and jleurs-de-lis, bees, etc., are tolerated. No work of the 
demolisher can prevent citizens from knowing that Paris has had a 
tumultuous history, and it seems no more than childishness to desire 
the substitution of a Gallic cock on the summit of an edifice which was 
so long recognized popularly and officially as a church.— The Architect. 





STRENGTH OF PERFORATED Bricx.— Perforated bricks, with the holes 
crossways, and not, as is usual, through their length, are ordered, and 
the question is whether these will show sufficient crushing resistance to 
admit of their being used in place of solid brick. Cross-perforated 
bricks are produced on the auger machine, and they possess the great 
advantage of drying quicker and more equally than solid brick, but, 
besides this, they are burned in less time and more equally and thor- 
oughly than solid brick. We have, however, to take care that the per- 
forations, usually round holes, are not too large, and that they are 
properly placed or distributed in the brick, 80 that no strain is caused 
in drying and burning. In resistance to crushing, the eross-perforated 
brick is superior to the solid brick. The reason for this is that the in- 
terior of the perforated brick is dried and burned the same as the out- 
side. The shrinkage throughout the mass is equal, and the centre of 
the brick is burned better than a solid brick is. A larger quantity 
of mortar is required to lay perforated bricks, and if there is no objec- 
tion to that, then the consumer will certainly have no fault to find with 
them. As a set-off to this, it should be remembered that, in conse- 
quence of their lighter weight, the carriage of perforated is cheaper 
than solid brick. The perforated brick is also much easier to handle. 
— Thonindustrie Zeitung. 





A New Exp .osive.— The latest in explosives, according to The Metal 
Industry, is powdered aluminium, mixed with nitrate of ammonia and 
put upon the market under the name of ‘“‘ammonal.” This explosive 
is said to be one of the surest and safest known, as it cannot be ex- 
ploded by friction or blow, while otherwise containing all requisites of 
an explosive. The fact that aluminium is not affected by nitric acid 
gives the important property to ammonal of not being subject to disin- 
tegration. As it is not affected by frost, accidents which so often occur 
when thawing out frozen dynamite are not to be feared. The explo- 
sion is caused by an ordinary cap. Another important property 
claimed for ammonal is that it is not affected by moisture. — Consular 
Reports. 





ANOTHER PROCESS FOR PREPARING Peat Fue..—A firm in Kent, 
Eng., has devised an electrical process for converting ordinary peat 
into firm, smokeless steam coal at a moderate cost. The peat is cut 
and excavated by machinery, loaded into dumping cars, which convey 


it to the plant, where it is packed into rotary iron cylinders. The 
cylinders being rotated at high velocity, the centrifugal pressure, aided 
by an interior beating device, expels nearly all of the eighty per cent 
of water in the material. Electrodes connected with a dynamo are 
then inserted in the cylinders in such a manner that the mass of dried 
peat completes the electrodes. The resistance offered by the peat, like 
the filament of an incandescent lamp, generates heat which carbonizes 
the material, producing a mass of disintegrated black globules. From 
the cylinders the carbonized material passes to machines, which knead 
it into a puttylike mass, which is then pressed into briquettes or left to 
dry and harden in masses, which are broken into lumps, screened and 
graded like ordinary coal. — Exchange. 





Cost or Gas anv Evecrricity. — In a report prepared by Mr. J. W. 
Bradley for the Council of the city of Westminster, Eng., comparative 
costs are given for street-lighting by gas and electricity. This city is 
lighted by electric arcs and by the gas burned in ordinary flat-flame 
burners, in single burners with incandescent. mantles, in lamps having 
four burners grouped together with incandescent mantles, and in Sugg 
high-pressure lamps with incandescent mantles. All the lamps burn 
about 3,900 hours per annum. The candle-power of the electric arcs is 
about 570. For flat-flame gas-burners, and for those with single incan- 
descent mantles, the candle-power is about fifty. For the lamps with 
four-grouped burners, the candle-power is 113, and for the Sugg high- 
pressure lamps it is 481. The total cost per electric arc per year varies 
from $110 to $170, according to the location of the lamps. The average 
total cost per candle-power per year for these lamps varies from seven- 
teen to thirty cents. For the ordinary flat-flame gas-burners of from 
forty-eight to fifty-eight candle-power, the total cost per lamp per 
annum varies from $30 to $47.70. The average cost per candle-power 
per year varies from fifty cents for the fifty-eight candle-power to 
ninety-five cents for the forty-eight candle-power burners. For the 
single-burner incandescent mantle the cost varies from $14.45 to $17.50. 
The average total cost per candle-power per year is about thirty-seven 
cents. For the lamps with four incandescent mantles the total cost per 
annum is $66.60. The average cost per candle-power per year is about 
sixty-two cents. For the Sugg high-pressure lamps, the total cost per 
year is $91.25, and the average cost per candle-power per year is 
twenty-one cents. — Boston Transcript. 


Poromac River Memoriat Bripor.— The Virginia delegation in 
Congress, backed by public sentiment in that State and in the District 
of Columbia, is again trying to procure the passage of a bill appropri- 
ating $5,000,000 for the construction of a handsome memorial bridge 
across the Potomac River from some point near the Washington Monu- 
ment to Arlington Cemetery. This project was warmly indorsed by 
President McKinley in his two last messages to Congress, and has the 
approval of the Grand Army of the Republic, which, during its annual 
encampment in Washington, in 1902, accepted a corner-stone for the 
proposed bridge, made by the local Stone-cutters’ Union. The chair- 
man of the Board of Commissioners of the District of Columbia, speak- 
ing of the proposed bridge, calls it ‘‘a memorial to American freedom.” 
The Potomac River was the dividing-line between the North and the 
South during the Civil War, and a memorial such as is proposed by 
the bill of Senator Martin of Virginia would be a tie binding the two 
sections more closely together. Leading, as the bridge would, to the 
most famous of all national cemeteries, where thousands of Union 
soldiers sleep beside men who wore the Confederate gray, it has the 
support of public sentiment both North and South. The people of 
Washington take a direct interest in the bridge project because of the 
difficulties which now attend a trip to Arlington. By the most direct 
route open to them at present the journey is some miles longer than 
necessary. Those who oppose the bill see in it a scheme of real estate 
speculators to boom certain lands on the Virginia side of the river 
which will increase in value with the building of the bridge. There are 
miles of desirable residence property lining the Virginia side of the 
Potomac, at present unmarketable owing to the difficulty of access. 
The proposed bridge would open to Washington some suburbs as beau- 
tiful as surround any city in the world. — Exchange. 





Decorations FOR THE New Minnesota Capiror.— Mural decora- 
tions for the new Capitol of the State of Minnesota are to be painted by 
John La Farge, Edward Simmons, E. H. Blashfield and Elmer E. Garn- 
sey. Mr. Garnsey has entire charge of the interior decorations for this 
building, the architect of which is Cass Gilbert. The decorations in the 
Supreme Court chamber will be done by Mr. La Farge. His four 
spandrel subjects will be “ The Divine and Moral Law,” ‘‘ The Relations 
of the Moral Law to the State,”’ ‘‘ The Recording of Precedent in Law”’ 
and ‘‘The Adjustment of Conflicting Interests and Privileges under 
Law.’”’ These are well under way already. Mr. Garnsey will provide 
the entire decoration for the House of Representatives. The method 
of managing the decorations is in accordance with the best develop- 
ment of the ideas of mural decoration. It is intended that not only 
each decoration shall be beautiful, but that there shall be a definite re- 
lation between the parts of the work and between that and the beautiful 
building of which the decoration is to be a vital part. In order to unify 
and harmonize the entire work, a board of design, including the painters 
named, Mr. Gilbert, the architect, and Daniel C. French, the sculptor, 
who is providing a part of the exterior decorations, will pass upon all 
the designs, insuring the conformity of each individual to the best gen- 
eral results. This scheme is one evolved and approved by the Society 
of Mural Painters, of which all the artists are members. — Boston T’ran- 
seript. : 





GERMAN FIREMEN AND THE OXYGEN Arparatus.— Every fire-station 
in Berlin has now been equipped with an oxygen apparatus to revive 
persons overcome by smoke or heat. — N. Y. Evening Post. 
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PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


53 STATE STREET - - - Boston, 





fl# VATOR SIGNALS 
OF ALL KINDS 
HERZOG TELESEME CO. 


st WeEsT 24TH St., NEW YORK 








RCHITECTURAL INSTRUC- 


TIUN. 


" BOSTON, MASS. 

A I ASSACHUSEITS INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY. 

DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 

Options in Architectural Engineering and 
Landscape Architecture. 

College graduates and draughtsmen admitted 
as special students. 

SUMMER COURSES in Elementary De 
sign and Shades and Shadows. Proficiency ir 
these subjects will enable draughtsmen ane 
students from other colleges to ente: third vea 
work 

For catalogues and information apply to 
H. W. TYLER, Secretary, 
Mass. Institute of Technology, Boston. Mas 





CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

HY** VARD UNIVERSITY. 

THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOO! 
offers professional courses in Forestry, Engineer- 
ing, Mining and Metallurgy, Architecture, Land- 
scape Architecture, etc. Students admitted by 
examination and by transfer from other Schools 
or Colleges. Approved Special Students admitted 
without examinations. Newand enlarged equip 
ment. For Catalogue apply to the Secretary. 


J. L. Love, 16 University Hall. Cambridge, Mass. 
N.S. SHALER, Dean.‘ 


fs OOMIS FILTERS. 


ESTABLISHED 1880. 
Improved System. Simple and Effective. 
LOOMIS-MANNING FILTER CO., 


Main Office: 402 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
Boston. New York. Baltimore, Washington, 


~ COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


Quio STATE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 


Offers four-year courses in Architecture, Civil, Electrical, 
Mechanical and Mining Engineering, and in Ceramics. 
Tuition free. For information address, 

President W. O. THompson, Columbus, Ohio. 


ITHACA, N. Y. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE 


Offers a four-year course in Architecture leading to 
the degree of B. Arch. ; also a two-year special course 
with certificate. 


NEW YORK 
7 WE SOCIETY OF BEAUX-ARTS 
ARCHITECTS 
has established 
A FREE COURSE OF STUDY 
open to draughtsmen and students of any city mod 
elled on the general plan pursued at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts in Paris, and comprising frequent prob 
lems in Orders, Design, Archeology, ete. 


For information apply to the Secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Education, 3 East 88d st., New York City. 





| PHILADELPHIA, PA er 
(J NIVERSITY OF PENNS YL- 
VANIA 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 
Four-YEAR COURSE 
GRADUATE YEAR 
Two-YEAR SPECIAL COURSE 


(Degree AB. S. in Arch ). 
(Degree M. S. in Arch.). 
(¢ ertificate) 

College Graduates are granted advanced 
standing and qualified draughtsmen admitted 
to the Special Course. 

The University offers also four-year courses 
in Civit, MECHANICAL, ELECTRICAL AND 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING, leading to the De 
grees of B. S. in their respective subjects. 

For full information address: DR J. H 
PENNIMAN, Dean, College Hall, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 
ASHINGTON UNIVERS/7TY 
SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING ANI 

ARCHITECTURE 
Offers a four-ycar course in Architecture, leading 
to a degree of B.S. in Architecture. 


College Graduates ad mitted to advanced standing 
or as special students. , 





FREDERICK M. MANN, Professor. 
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or it will soon become white and weather beaten. 
permanent satisfaction, specify 


Spar Coating 


For varnish booklet, write 


dwood Exposed to the Weather 


must be protected by an exterior varnish of the best quality 


For 


EDWARD SMITH & COMPANY 


Varnish Makers and Color Grinders 


45 Broadway, New York 
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BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, Mass. 


We contract to perform al) labor and farnish alj mate 
cial of the different classes required to build complete 


CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES. 
Also for the construction of 
RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES. 


We solicit correspondence with those wishing tc 
lace the construction of any propored new work 
inder ONE CONTRACT, Which shall inelude all branches 
onnected wi h the work. To such parties we wil! 
arnish satisfactory references from those for whom 
@ have performed similar work 





The WINSLOW BROS, COMPANY, 


CHICAGO, 


Omamental Iron and Bronze, 


“ TH4 AMERICAN VIGNOLA" 


[HE Five OrpeErs or ARCHITECTURE 
PY 
WiLuiaM R. Ware 


Professor of Architecture, Columbia Universit 
Text and Plates, 86 pp , 9x12" Price, 33.00 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS 


B OOKS: 


“ Renaissance Fireplaces.” 
40 Gelatine Plates, on bond paper, 9 x 11’, 
In Envelope. Price, $5.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT CoMPANY, Publishers. 


BOOKS: 
“The Library of Congress,” 


20 Plates, folio. Price, $5.00. 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY, 


/ OOAKS: 
“Door and Window Grilles.” 


104 Plates : 10/7 x 1414’. 
In Cloth, $7.50. 
In Portfolio, 26.40. 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT Company, Publishers. 





ROBERT C. FISHER & CO. 
Successors to Fisher & Bird, 
MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 
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CAPTAINS or INDUSTRY 


Surround Themselves With 
“The Armor Plate Of Modern Business” 


BERGER STEEL FURNITURE 


It means perfect system—absolute protection. What avails 


a fireproof building with combustible furniture! Berger 
Steel Furniture is Fireproof, ene peg Dustproof, Rat, 
Mice and Vermin Proof—not affected by extremes of cold, 


heat, dryness or moisture—it is extremely light for its 
strength ; economizes space. In finish and beauty itis sim- 
ply superb. 

BOOK FREE.—Ask for our new book No, 22, 

lt is bound to interest you 


THE BERGER MFG. CO., Canton,C. 


eel Specialties—Ceilings, Roofing Siding,Fireproofing, Etc. 
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FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


J, 8. MAIL CHUTES 


WHICH ARE 
A necessity in Office Buildings and Hetels, 
write to the sole makers. 
THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
PATENTED. AUTHORIZED. 


“Ta Construction Moderne,” 


A journal of whose merits our readers have had 
apy | to judge because of our frequent 
reference to it and our occasional republica- 
tion of designs that are published in it, is the 
most complete and most interesting of the 
French architectural journals. 

The seventeenth annual volume is now in 
course of publication. 





Subscription, including postage, 35 francs. 


Each weekly issue contains, besides the illus- 
trations included in the text, two full-page 
plates, which by themselves are worth double 
the amount of the annual subscription. 


PRICE OF BACK ANNUAL YOLUMES, 


3: 40 Francs. :: 


Address for subscriptions and catalogues, 


LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 


18 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 








VIINERAL WOOL a 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 








Samples and Circulars Free. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co., !43 Liberty Street, 


NEW YORK. 











“MINOR FOUNTAINS,” 


Being No. 3 of a Series of « Architectural Odds and Ends,”’ 
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possess qualities which make them su- 
perior tu all other closet combinations. 


“Standard” Porcelain Enameled 
closet bowls are neat in design and 
will not stain or discolor. They will 
not craze under frost or crack if frozen. 


“Standard” Sanitary Woodwork 
is made in our own wood-working 
plant, and the wood is properly cured 
to prevent warping or opening of joints. 


The ‘‘ Delecto”’ 


is shown in our book 
‘*MODERN BATHROOMS” 

copies of which will be sent your cli- 
ents with your compliments, if you 
send us their names. 

Like all other “Standard” fixtures, 
the “ Delecto” bears our Green and 
Gold”? Zabel, our guarantee which frees 


you from risk. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
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Published Every Friday by P. A. Gilbert Woo 


_ 6 TO 11 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS 
LUDGATE CIRCUS. LONDON, E. C. 





PRICE, FOURPENCE 





The “ARCHITECT AND CONTRACT RE- 
PORTER” has been established nearly 40 years 
has a large and influential circulation; has bee: 
proved to be the best medium for advertising t« 
Architects, Builders and Contractors; has the 
finest illustrations, and has been specially noted 
for its Art reproductions. 


Send us six English Id. stamps and we 
will mail you sample copy. 

Send us post-office money order for 5° 
cents and we will send you the last six 
weeks’ issues. 

On receipt of $6.25 we will forward for 
‘2 months. 





BOOKS: 
“ Norman Monuments of Palermo.” 


Illustrated with 50 Plates : 13’ x 1714”. 
Price bound, $10.00. Unbound, #9.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT Company, Publishers. 


BUILDING NEWS 


Every Friday. Price Fourpence 





The BUILDING NEWS is an Eng 
lish Illustrated Journal devoted to Architect 
ure, Civil Engineering, the Arts of Design, and 
Building. 

It contains eight or more pages of lithographic 
illustrations, usually from two to four pages 
more of engravings, together with Original and 
Practical Essays on Fine Art, and on the 
Principles and Practices of Construction ; De 
scriptions (accompanied with Illustrations, 
Details, etc.) of new English and Continenta 
Bridges, Notices of New Buildings in all parts 
of the World, Reports of Architectural and 
Scientific Societies, Notes on Church Decora 
tions, Statues, Memorials, and Stained Glass ; 
Sanitary, Gas, Water, and other Intelligence 
Improved Dwellings for the Working Classes 
(with Plans) ; List of Tenders received, sug 
gestions (oftentimes illustrated) on subjects 
specially interesting to Architects, Builders, 
Contractors, Engineers, and their Employés 
Prices of Materials ; and a variety of interesting 
Miscellaneous Matter. 

Annual Subscription to United States, $6.25, 
or £1 6s. 

Specimen copy free on receipt of posteard 

Offices — Clement’s House, Clement’s Inr 
Strand, London, W. C., England. 
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We have a few incomplete sets of the 


Imperial Edition of the American Architect 


for the years 1893, 1894 and 1895 which we will sell at a bargain. 
These are not second-hand copies, but fresh and perfect copies from our own stock-room. 
Each copy contains, besides the black-and-white illustrations, a single gelatine print. 
Each copy was published at twenty-five cents, but we will sell each lot as it stands for $5.00. 
Supplying each customer with the fullest of these incomplete lots in stock at the time of receiving his 
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| | ‘The Kinnear ||| Cop—E Or Practice 

j ee : ||| FOR SUBsESTIMATING AND SUBz 

4 Sosa =| Stamped Steel oes by the ee ae aie of the City of 














A \ Ss) || | We Ceiting, Sidewall 


ay, ooo _ etc., has held its place in the 
\ front for years, It has no equal 
in construction or design. 

















upon request 


= The Kinnear & Gager Co. 





Manufacturers 
(New Plant) 236 Mt. Vernon Ave. 
2A “2h, week Columbus, Ohio 
avn FM engmaw 5: Eastern Warehouse and Office 
- No. 125 Broad St., Boston 
— ST ae 


Catalogue and prices furnished 
8 








dences, Libraries, Churches, Etc. 
Self-Winding Tower Clocks. 
stopping by storms. 


No heavy weights. 


Buildings, Etc. 


20,000 in Use Write for Catalog @ 





CORRECT TIME: 


Fine Self-Winding Clocks for Office Buildings, Resi- 


No 


Program Clocks and Time Systems for Schools, Public 


Blodgett Clock Co., 141 Franklin St., Boston 





[Now Ready: The Second Volume of the ‘‘ Topical 
. Architecture’’ Library] 





“Door and 
Window Grilles” 


i 104 Plates: 10in. x 14}iin. 


Uniform with the first volume |“ /talian Renaissance 
Doorways’’| of this Library 





MARCH 22, 1902 


THE next time you pass along the streets of one of our 
large cities, note what rapid progress is making in the use of 
wrought-metal grilles, screens and gates of various kinds for the 
ornamental protection of doorways and the window-openings 
of lower stories. 

rhe great interest shown in this particular form of artistic 
artisanship just now is our reason for devoting the second 


volume of this Library to door and window grilles. 


PRICE: Bound in Cloth 


In Portfolio . 





American Architect Company 
238 Tremont St., Boston 

















Boston, Aug. 2, 1894. 





ARTICLE I. 


Obligation of Principal Contractor to Sub- 
Contractor. 


A principal contractor is under obligation to 
treat upon an equa) basis all estimates which he 
“receives” prior to putting in hisown bid. Es- 
timates must be considered as “ received” when 
they come into a principal contractor’s posses- 
sion, either by his direct solicitation or by being 
accepted by him. The opening of a bid, knowing 
ittobe uch, constitutes receipt of the same. 

A principal contractor is under no obligation to 
use a bid which he has not solicited, accepted, or 
received, but if he does not wish to use the esti- 
mate of a sub-bidder he should decline it, if prof- 
fered personally, or should return it unopened if 
sent to him by mail or otherwise. The retention 
of a bid should be construed as a receipt of the 
same. 

* * * 7 * 7 * * * * - 

A principal contractor, when making up his 
estimate, is not entitled to receive bids from sub- 
contractors if he is at the same time making him- 
self their competitor by figuring their portion of 
the contemplated work. It is legitimate for a 
principal contractor to figure all portions ot 
work, depending upon no one for what are usually 
known as sub-estimates, but it is not legitimate 
for him to receive bids from others for sub-work 
if he is himself figuring those portions inde- 
pendently. 


ARTICLE II. 
Award of Sub-Contracts. 


The principal contractor having been awarded 
a@ general contract should immediately award the 
sub-contracts to the lowest bidder ineach branch. 


ARTICLE III. 


Penalty for not Awarding Contract to Lowest 
Sub-Bidder. 

A principal contractor failing to award a sub- 
contract to the lowest sub-bidder to whom he is 
under obligation as previously provided should be 
liable to pay damages to the said lowest bidder, 
in amount not less than ten per cent of the 
amount of the estimate. 

Payment of such damages will not relieve the 
principal contractor from liability to discipline 
under provisions of Article X of the By-Laws of 
this Association. 

* - * * * * * * * 7 7 


ARTICLE V. 
Payments to Sub-Contractors. 

Unless the contracts made with sub-contractors 
ee ea ayments during the progress 
of the work should be made by the principal con- 
tractor to the sub-contractors upon the same 
basis of payment, in relation to amount of work 

erformed, as is prescribed in the contract made 

y the principal contractor with the owner. 

Final payment to a sub-contractor should be 
considered as due at the expiration of thirty days 
after the completion of his work and its approval 
by the architect or owner, unless otherwise pro- 
vided by the sub-contract or agreement. 

* * .- * * * * * * * * 


ARTICLE VII. 


Obligation of Sub-Contractor to Principal 
Contractor. 


Should a sub-contractor refuse to contract at 
the amount of the estimate he has given toa prin- 
cipal contractor who has used the said estimate 
in good faith, he then should be liable to the said 

rincipal contractor for damages in amount not 
ess than the difference between the amount of 
the estimate which was submitted by him and 
the amount at which the principal contractor 
may be obliged to contract the work. 

Payment of such damages will not relieve the 
sub-contractor from liability to discipline under 
provisions of Article X of the By-Laws of this 
Association. 

[ie 6 &@ = 4& SB Ss US UCU 


ARTICLE X. 
Bids to Architects or Owners. 


When bids for separate departments of work on 
a building are solicited by the architect or the 
owner, they should be submitted with the under- 
standing that they are direct estimates, for which 
direct contracts are to be made by the owner with 
the lowest bidder, and no other disposition of 
such bids should be permitted without consent of 
the bidder submitting the same. 

Sub-bids should be given only to the principal 
contractors who are estimating the work in 
question, and should not be left with architects 
or owners for the inspection and information 
of principal contractors. Sub-contractors must 
understand that bids thus left with architects or 
owners are in great danger of losing their confi- 
dential character, and that if they so leave them 
they cannot claim protection or redress under 
the first article of this Code. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


Members of this Association having sub-con- 
tracts to let, or material to buy, should, as far as 
may be consistent with business principles, deal 
only with members of the Association, or at all 
events give their fellow-members an opportunity 
to compete, and ther give them the preference, 
other things being equal. 

All bidders should take cognizance of the 
danger they may be subjected to through the 
practice, so prevalent in “ome erchitects’ offices, 
of making change. in plans or specifications, or 
in both, during the progress of estimating. Cor, 
rection of this pernicious practice can only be 
obtained throu 8 refusal by contractors to esti- 


mate under such conditions. 
A true copy. - 
Attest: WM. H. SAYWARD, 


Secretary, M. B.A 
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Automatic 


Electric 


Elevators 


iIFOR USE 





HE Automatic Electric Ele- 
vator requires no attendant 

and is so simple that a child can 
operate it. On each floor is a sin- 
gle push-button at the landing, 
and in the car isa row of buttons, 
one for each floor. The car re- 
sponds to the pressing of a button 
and comes to the floor you are on 
and stops itself there. Until it 
has stopped the door is locked 
and the only door unlocked is the 
one at which the car is at rest. 


MOE 
HEEL 


Oe 


CORRESPONDENCE 





IN RESIDENCES 











PON entering the car and 
closing the door Lehind you, 
pressing one of the buttons causes 
the car to proceed to the cor- 
responding floor and stop there, 
releasing the door for your exit. 
Until you have passed out and 
closed the door the car will not 
respond to any interfering call. 
Power may be derived from any 
lighting circuit and the current 
consumption is very slight. The 
task of arranging houses already 
built, for an elevator is not a hard 


SOLICITED 





WhittierMachineCo., 


Exchange Building, 53 State Street, Boston, Mass. 





MANUFACTURERS OF PASSENGER AND FREIGHT ELEVATORS, OPERATED BY ELECTRIC, 


HYDRAULIC AND STEAM POWER. 
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The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 





The Yale Lock 


in its original form revolutionized the art of lock-making ; in its latest 
form, with Paracentric Key, it marks the highest standard of security. 
It is made in hundreds of styles and for every possible use. The 


Genuine all bear our Trefoil Trade Mark.* 


Builders’ Hardware 


embraces door and window trim of all kinds; our line covers every 
grade and is the largest in the trade. It includes staple goods of all 


kinds and numerous mechanical novelties and specialties.* 


The Hardware of Ornament 


comprises decorative metal-work for doors, windows and cabinets; our 
collection of designs and patterns of this class is by far the largest in 


the world, and of the highest technical excellence* 


*Technical literature on this subject furnished to Architects on request. 








Wentworth Design. 
School: Elizabethan. 


NEW YORK CITY 


General Office Exhibit Room 
9, 11,13 MURRAY STREET 242 FIFTH AVENUE 


Boston Office, 12 PEARL STREET 
.Head Offices: CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, SAN FRANCISCO 
Works: STAMFORD, CONN. 
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ESTABLISHED 1868 
THE 


“HAYES” REVERSIBLE 
INDOW 


PATENTED 1899 AND 1903 











IN WOOD AND IN METAL 


FOR DWELLINGS AND BUILDINGS OF EVERY CLASS 


NO INTERCHANGEABLE OR COMPLICATED PARTS 





























FACILITATES AFFORDS 
THE SAVING OF LIFE EASY EXIT 
iN CLEANING OF WINDOWS IN CASE OF FIRE 


THE 
HANGING OF BLINDS 
AND 
FIXING OF AWNINGS 
OR 
OTHER TREATMENT 























Tax 

















Is 
EASILY OPERATED 
AND 
CANNOT GET OUT OF ORDER 
IS 
SIMPLE AND EFFECTIVE 








Tas 


WINCOW IN REVERSED POSITION 





MEDAL AWARDED INTERNATIONAL 
FIRE EXPOSITION 1903, LONDON, ENCLAND 


GEORGE HAYES CoO., 


71 STH AVE., NEW YORK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


““Hayes”’ Metal Skylights and Other Clazed Structures 
Fireproof Wire-Class Windows, Metal Lathings, 
Fireproofing of Buildings, Etc. 
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Agents at all Central Points 


CABOT’S BRICK PRESERVATIVE 


A Complete and Permanent Waterproofing 
for Brickwork 








This material is not a surface coating, but enters and seals 
the pores of the brick, without changing their color or texture. 
It is easy 0 apply, and being composed of indestructible ingre- 
dients, is permanent. Its low price, great covering power and 
permanence make it the cheapest waterproofing in the market, 
and it is also the most effective. © The Colorless Preservative 
can also be used on sandstone, and even on limestone, without 
materially altering the colorof the stone. The Red Preservative 
is for use on off-colored brick, to give them an even, brick-red 
tone. 


Gg HF & 


“CONSERVO” WOOD PRESERVATIVE 


For Preserving Posts, Sills, Stable-interiors and 
all other exposed Woodwork 





Conservo is the result of over twenty-five years’ experience 
in wood preservatives, and is the most perfect article that pres- 
ent knowledge of the subject can produce. The cost of treating 
a stick of timber is but a few cents, and the saving in lumber and 
repairs is enormously greater. It has a rich brown tone, and for 
stable interiors not only preserves the wood but prevents horses 
from “cribbing”, gives a nice stain effect, kills all foul odors and 
makes the whole premises wholesome. 

Full information will be sent on application. 


Ga H- &— 


SAMUEL CABOT, 


Sole Manufacturer 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Pearson Flooring Nails are being used throughout on the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Building Annex, New York City 


























sales offices for samples and detailed information. 


Board of Trade Bldg. 
BOSTON 





test and once driven they hold at least 100 per cent more than any other kind of nails. They 
draw down quickly and easily and the enormous holding power prevents for all time any possi- 
bility of springing floors. The cost is less. Write us at either of our 


J. C. PEARSON COMPANY 


Fuller Bldg. 
NEW YORK NS 


Dearson 
Coaled 
Nails 


are offered to architects and 
Builders as being a decided im- 
provement in this detail of 
construction supplies 


For 
Flooring 


their use saves almost 30 per 
cent in time by actual working 
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American Architect Removed 


TO 238 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 





f BRASS 
BRONZE 4 
COPPER 
STEEL 


Kinnear - 


— 


i 
a ———— 


Radiators Fp? ii w 





excel in artistic appearance, 

greatest heating surface in 

limited floor space,increased 

efficiency and decreased : 

weight. fs 
Durability S 


Guaranteed 


Beautifully finished to con- 
form to any interior decora- 
tion. 





Write for Catalogue No. 5 


KINNEAR-HOOD STEEL CO. 
141 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 




















The Edison Electric Illuminating 
Company of Boston has on view 
in itt EXHIBITION DEPARTMENT 
at } and 2 Head Place, much novel, 
useful and interesting electrical appa= 
ratus. 

This Department is open from 9 A. M. to 
10 P. M., daily, during the Autumn 
months, and visitors are cordially 
welcome. 

See the New Telautograph Machine for 
transmitting written messages to any 
distance. 

See the New Edison Storage Battery 

See the New Cooper-Hewitt Mercury 
Vapor Lamp 
and many other illustrations of Elec= 
trical development 


Enter from Boylston Street in rear of 
Masonic Temple 
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‘The Georgian Period” 


Tuis_ publication, which now consists of eleven Parts, contains over 
two hundred pages of text, illustrated by over three hundred and fifty text- 
cuts, and four hundred and four full-page plates, of which over one-third are 
gelatine or half-tone prints. It is in truth a work of superior excellence and, 
great usefulness. 





The matter illustrated may in small part be classified thus: 





paratitla fala ~~ 
fs ~ 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


City Hall, New York, N. Y. é Date 1803-12 
Old State House, Boston, Mass. . : ; “ 1748 
Pennsyivania Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. ‘ “ 
Carpenters’ Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. pPidg * 
Independence Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. . e “ 1729 
Faneuil Hall, Boston, Mass. a a SS “ 1741 
and others. 
CHURCHES 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass. , - « Date 1749 
Seventh-day Baptist Church, Newport, R. bes ° * TP 
Christ Church, Alexandria, Va. “ 1767 
Christ Church, Philadelphia, Pa. . wae 
St. Paul’s Chapel, New York, N. Y. “ 1764 
Old South Church, Boston, Mass. = To 
First Church, Hingham, Mass. “ 1681 
St. John’s Chapel, New York, N.Y... “ 1803 
First Congregational Church, Canandaigua, N. Y. * ie 
St. Peter’s P. E. Church, Philadelphia, Pa. “ 1758 
Gloria Dei Church, Philadelphia, Pa. ; ; “ 1700 
and others. 
IMPORTANT HOUSES 
Fairbanks House, Dedham, Mass. Date 1636 
Royall Mansion, Dedham, Mass. . - Wa 
Philipse Manor House, Yonkers, N. Y. “ 178 
Tudor Place, Georgetown, D, C, “ 179- 
Mappa House, ers WN. YY. “ 1809 
Woodlawn, Va. : * i 
Mount Vernon, Va. “ 1743 


and others. 


Incidentally there are shown special measured drawings or large 


views of the following features and details: 


Porches and Doorways 67 Subjects 
Staircases ~— 
Mantelpieces _- 
Pulpits . ghee 
Fanlights . 60“ 





In addition to the subjects enumerated above there is a large quan- 
tity of measured and detailed drawings of Cornices, Ironwork, Gateposts, 
Windows, Interior Finish, Ceiling Decoration, Capitals, etc., gaa with 
elevational and sectional views of entire buildings. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT & BUILDING NEWS CO., Publishers, Boston, Mass. 
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COLORS AND SPECIFICATIONS 


( 4LLUSTRATED ) 
PROTECTIVE PAINT FOR CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE OF SELEL AND IRON WORK 
PUBLISHED FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION BY THE 


_ Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, US. A. 





— 
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« WATER .. 


RIDER & ERICSSON HoT-ain (2 
PUMPING ENGINES 


If water is required for household use, lawns, 
flower beds or stable, no pump in the world 
will pump it so safely, cheaply and reliably. 
No danger, as from steam. No complication, 
as in gasolene engines. No uncertainty, as in 
windmills. Prices reduced. Catalogue “B”’ 
on application. 


RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO. 


35 Warren Street, New York 40 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
239 Franklin Street, Boston 40 North 7th St., Philadelphia 
692 Craig Street, Montreal, P. Q. Teniente-Rey 71, Havana, Cuba 
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Loy — 
© Glazep § 


thts FIRE PROOF 


WIRESGLASS 

HIS cut shows one of our smaller Gasolene Engine and Triplex 
Pump Combinations. The Engine is of 3 Hp. and the outfit 
has acapacity of 34 gallons a minute discharged at 146’ elevation. 
We are consulting and contracting engineers 
for Complete Water Works Systems, using 
Windmills, Gasolene Engines, and Electric 
or Steam Pumps, and are prepared to give 
advice to anyone on proposed plants and to 
submit proposals and estimates for the 
whole or any part of same. Send for our 

special catalogue on this subject. 















CHARLES J. JAGER COMPANY 


174 HIGH ST., BOSTON 


 ——— 








ELECTRIC HOUSE SERVICE PUMPS 


WILLIAM E. QUIMBY 
[Incorporated] 


141 Broadway, New York 
CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
EDWARD YEOMANS 


1141 MONADNOCK BLDG. 303 MAGAZINE ST. 


SAFETY ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 





“HITCHINGS” 


PERFECT SASH OPERATING 
APPARATUS 


Aline of heavy sash 100 feet 
in length can be easi- 
ly operated from one 

0int withour 

atented 
WORM and 
GEAR. Used 
by the leading 
Railroads, 


Factories, 


Mills, Green- 
houses, etc. 
Send four cts. 
*> for illustrated 
catalogue. 


HITCHINGS @ 


HORTICULTURAL DESIGNERS 
Established 1844 


233 MERCER STREET - - 


and BUILDERS 


NEW YORK 











mEADy RED PAINT 


MIXED 
Guaranteed the cheapest, most durable and 
absolutely the best for Buildings, Structures 
and all work that needs paint. 


MEANS & THACHER, 6-8 CUSTOM HOUSE ST., BOSTON 


Sole Manufacturers. Sample and prices on request 














QUICK AND EASY RISING HAND POWER 
BELT POWER AND ELECTRIC 


ELEVATORS 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


KIMBALL BROS, CO., 1014 9th St. 
Counell Bluffs, lowa. 
KIMBALL ELEVATOR €O,, 141 Vineent 
St. , Cleveland, 0 
New York Office, 120°C edar St. 


Mason For STAIRS, W00D, IRON, MARBLE 
CEMENT, ld 
Safety ,,..” new or 0 


dreds of thousands in use 


Treads 4m, Mason Safely Tread Co., Boston 











THE GENUINE 
YALE LOCK 
is made only by the 


Yale & Towne 


Mfg. Company. 
General Offices: 9-11-13 Murray St., 
New York City. 


How to distinguish it from its many 
imitations is carefully explained, with iilus- 
trations, in a little brochure which will be 
sent on request. 

















The 
W. J. PERRY 


Dumb 
Waiter 


FOR 
Hotels, Restaurants 
Stores, Libraries and 
Private Residences 





Installed very simply and at reasonable cost. 
Manufactured by 
y mr) y 
W. J. PERRY 
591 Atlantic Avenue, 
Local agents wanted. 


Boston, Wass. 


Correspondence solicited. 





ee ae dr.. Pres. JNO. J. DUFFY, Gen’! Ner. 
- H. CROMWELL, Viee-President 


The Lafayette Mill and Lumber Co, 
Sash, Doors, Blinds and Lumber 


Lafayette Ave. and P.B. & W.R.R. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Telephone Connections 


Steel Concrete 


Kuhne’s Sheet Metal Structural Element for 
Fire-Proof Construction. Floors, Stairs, Par- 
titions, Furrings ,Outside Wallis, Roofs, Side- 
walks, Trunk Sewers, Tanks, etc. 


TRUSS METAL LATH COMPANY, Mfrs. 
15-25 Whitehall St., New York 








SLLN 
Metal Skylights 


that positively will not leak, drip, sweat or 
burn; self-ventilating. All about them in 
our Illustrated Catalogue—free for the 
asking. Shall we mail it to you? 


E. VAN NOORDEN CO. 


944 Massachusetts Avenue 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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<¢- JENKINS BROTHERS’ VALVES|ASPHA|T FLOORS: 
Syste. tightest pserete onesie ite SIDEWALKS. AND. GARRIASE-WAYS 


ECEIVED THE AT THE PAN-AMER. 
HlenEST AWARD GOLD MEDA 1CAN EXPOSITION Of Public Buildings, Hospitals, 
Warehouses, Stables, Cellars, etc. 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 


DURABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPERVIOUS. 
For estimates and list of works executed, apply to 


WA R 4 EN § TRI N | DAD AS pu ALT THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited 
265 BROADWAY - - - - New York. 


ROOFING = NG rercmmscron PAVING — |Tey York Metal Ceiling Co. 
reesenrsedinamseaeNtte i. Nl imneraincnccecaten jae TE 


In Steel, Stucco and Enam- 
eled Metal Finishes 


a eR oA Ane hill ig Ma IATA rf 
Hil MN Uh ih | ASK TO SEE ENAMETILE 
A : N | 4 | A perfect substitute for Encaustic Tiling at about 
ul iy hi ‘a i) | i ith M one-half the cost 
hi t) mitt " q Nhl i 1 1 mn U 
i | h 
| 
i : 


Insist on having the genuine, stamped with Trade Mark. 


JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago. 














Main Factory and Show Rooms 
537-541 WEST 24TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Roston Office, 19 Pearl Street 





























For Heat Insulation and 
Sound Deadening 


In the tests made by Prof. Norton of the Mass: 
Institute of Technology, for sound-proofing for 
the New England Conservatory of Musie, Quilt 
proved far superior to any other deadener, and 





Quilt construction cost less, weighed less and oc- 


cupied less space than any other. 


Samples and eatalogue on request. 
SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer 


BOSTON, TIASS. 
Agents at all central points 
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~ gneve aN BP hae SE UTEEUET TENE STINE || E. ELDON DEANE 
' : | The Door Strip Problem Solved irchitectural Colorist and renee. 


The Introstile, “the perfect strip,’’ gives satisfaction in every 63 Seymour Building Fifth Ave., cor 424 St. 
- ’ ey . . 








“No moré worn thresholds, New York Ciry. 
The Introstile clears rugs and carpets, and is out of sight wher 
door is opén. Send for circular 
The Introstile @ Novelty Co. Conservatories, 





Marietta, Ohio. 
_ Creenhouses, 


ee WE a ——— Vineries, Etc. 


Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, also special 

















Ir on plans and estimates, on application. 
A hit t \ LORD @&2 BURNHAM CO., 
renitectura Bronze & 1133 Broadway - + = New York City. 

Cast and Wrought 

Brass BOOKS: 
STAIRS “Cathedral of St. John the Divine.” 
ELEVATOR ENCLOSURES Designs submitted in the First Competition. 
STORE FRONTS 57 Plates, folio. Price, $5.00. 
GRILLES 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY 


ENTRANCE DOORS 


BANK COUNTER SCREENS BURDITT & WILLIAMS 60. 


MARQUEES 
HAMMERED LEAF WORK INVITE ATTENTION TO THE 


Bte., Ete. FINE HARDWARE 


On Exhibition in their 


* 
, ery > a a, Tees ¥ ’ Iron staircase and balcony railing, St. New and Spacio . 

Tia ‘ead “Se 4 rt Luke’s Hespital, Ernest Flagg, Architect. H d S 
te fixe ardware Slore 


RICH EY, BROWNE & DONALD 4 High, cor. Summer St., Boston 


Unique Reception and Sample Room 





Borden and Review Aves. Long Island City, N. Y. for the use of Architects and their 
- clients. : 
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Officially Approved and Adopted 
Throughout the Civilized World, as the Standard 


KEASBEY & MATTISON’S 


m™ 85 Per Cent. 
Sectional Magnesia Coverings. 


1@-85 Per Cent Magnesia Coverings are the highest priced coverings 
sold, but the cheapest to buy if you have to pay the coal bill yourself. 


BUY THE GENUINE. 
There are frauds and imitations being offered. 


85 Per Cent Sectional Magnesia Coverings. 
MANUFACTURED BY THE 


KEASBEY & MATTISON COMPANY, 
AMBLER, PENNA. 


Branches in all the principal Cities. All infringers will be held liable in heavy damages. 
































L’S L 7 ted t ici T << - 

ROE Lek ein HECLA IRON WORKS 
are particularly well adapted for out-door use. 

Made in all sizes from 5 in. to 42 in. diameter ~ 


and proportionate lengths. Ornamental 
HARTMANN BROS. MFG. CO. < 
Bronze and 
Iron Workers 


STAIRS, RAILINGS 
GATES, ELEVATOR 
ENCLOSURES AND CARS 
LAMPS, MARQUEES 
ETC., ETC. 


Mt. Vernon, N. Y., U. S. A. 
N. Y. Office, 1128 Broadwez, Western Factory, Henry San 
ders Co., 77-85 Weed St., Chicago, Ill. 





‘‘Cohesive 
Construction.” 


An Essay on the 





Theory and History of bs 
Cohesive Construction. Hecla 
AVINC Fire-proofing” 
By RAFAEL GUASTAVINO - - - Architect. Pp 


Combined Metal with 
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\ ILLIAM L. BAIL y, dina, and George G. 
Bassett, architect, have formed a copartnership 
for the practice of architecture under the firm name 
of Baily & Bassett, 421 Chestnut St., Philadelpbia. 
Phe firm of Baily & Truscott has been mutually dis- 
solved. 1463 
VHE partnership heretofore existing under the 
firm name of Field & Slocomb, architects, located 
at 48 Custom-house St., Providence, R. I., has been 
mutually dissolved. Each member of the old firm 
respectively announces that he will, individually, 
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Rooms 32 and 33. Fred E. Field, Harry A. Slocomb. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE, 


(Reported fer the American Architect and Building News.) 


(Alshongh a large portion of the building intelligence 
is provided r regular correspondents, the edé- 
tors greatly to recewe voluntary information, 
eapecial by ron the smadier and outlying towns.) 


ADVANCE RUMORS. 

Altoona, Pa.— Plans have been drawn by A. E. 
Westover, 1033 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, for a 
four-story opera-house to be erected in this city by 
I, C. Mishler. Cost, $100,000. 


Atlanta, Ga.— Tbe Building Committee of the First 
fist Church have selected the plans of G. L. 
Norman for the new edifice to be erected at corner 
Peachtree and Cain Sts. The building will be 
Italian Romanesque in architecture and will cost 
between $65,000 and $75,000 exclusive of the site. 


Augusta, Me.—The Cushnoc Paper Co. has renewed 
its lease with the Edwards Mfg. Co., of this city, 
for 20 years, with the right to uee the surplus water 
for power purposes. In the spring the Cashnoe Co. 
will build a br.ck mill as an addition to the present 
plant. 


Bedford, Ind.— Ground has been secured by the 
Treasury Department for a site for a new $50,000 
post-office building bere. 

Boonville, Ind.—The contract for the new Warwick 
County Court-house has been let. The contractors 
will begin work March 1. The structure will be 
built of St. Louis boff preseed brick, with foundation 
and trimmings of Bedford limestone. Thecorridors 
will have floor of encaustic tile. The cost is $63,- 
900. Harris & Shopbell, of Evansville, are the 
architects. 


Boston, Masas.— In the vicinity of the new Board of 
Trade Building, corner of Doane, Central and Broad 
Sts., property bas recently passed into the hands of 
the Suffolk real estate trust, who will erect an 
eight story office-building. 

An eleven-story office-building is to be erected on 
the corner of Broad and Water Sts. by Harvard 
College for the London employers’ liability aseocia- 
tion. Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge, architects. 

The Park St. Church Committee have secured a 
site for a new church building in the Back Bay, and 
will probably build on the new site as soon as the 
old property is sold. This will mean a new office- 

~ building corner Tremont and Park Sta. 

On the corner of Milk and Devonshire Sts., on 
the western side of the post-office, the Rialto Build- 
ing has passed into the hands of the New England 
Trust Company. An architect is about to be se- 
lected for a new office-building and the old building 
will be torn down. 

On the site of the Simmons Building, corner 
Devonshire, Water and Congress Sts, is to be 
erected an eleven- -story brick and stone office-build- 
ing by the Simmons Building Trust, sketches for 
which have already been prepared by Architects 
Winslow & Bigelow. 


Brooklyn. N. ¥.— The contract for erecting a pa- 
vilion at Kingston Ave. Hospital has been aneeied 
to Jas. McArthur, 79 Madison St., for $87,367. 

Plane have been filed fora one-story brick syna- 





gogue to be erected at Thatford and Belmont Aves. 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


for the Congregation Ohef Scholem. Cost, $25,000. 
W. Danmar, architect, 4 Belmont Ave. 


Boffalo, N. Y.—The Park Theatre, to be erected on 
the site of the old Court St. Theatre, wiil cost, 
according to plans, $150,000. Tne architects are 
Leon H. Leppert & Son, of Rochester. Some of the 
contracts have been let and the work is partially 
under way. 

Burlington, Vt.—A charter for a corporation to 
build a new opera-house will be secured soon. It 
is planned to have the charter provide for a capita))- 
zation of $60,000, with the privilege of increasing it 
to $100,000. 

Cambridge, Mass.— The Masonic Fraternity of 
Cambridge contemplates erecting a building for 
its own use. 


Canandaigua, N. ¥Y.— The sum of $15,000 has been 
pledged for the erection ofa Y. M. UC. A. building 
here. 

The village is to expend $§0,000 for a new modern 
school-building. 

Chattanooga, Tenn.— The plan for the new $1(0 
000 court-house for Maury County, as submitted by 
J. E. K. Carpenter, of New York, has been accepted 
by the court-houre committee. 


Chicago, Ill.— F. B. Abbott has completed plan: 
for improvements for the Elgin National Watc) 
Co. costing $1,000 000. The buildings include a five- 
story addition, of fireproof construction, to the 
present factory and power plant, and a new factory 
and office structure, four and five stories, 575 feet 
loug, and from 30 to 150 feet wide, which will be 
distinguished by a huge clock tower, 175 feet high 

Plans have been prepared by F. B. Abbott for an 
eight story office-building, 80 feet equare, on the 
site of the old Ogden house, at the northwest corner 
of Franklin and Washington Sts. It is designed 
for the use of the wholesale drug trade, and wi!! 
cost about $150,000. 

On its property at the corner of Jackson Boule 
vardand Franklin St., the Chicago and North wester! 
Railroad intends to build a fine oftice-building f: 
the accommodation of its general offices. The sit« 
is now occupied by a mercantile structure built 1! 
years ago. The present tenants are to vacate a! 
once, and the building will be demolished. Plaus 
for the new building have been prepared by Archi 
tects Frost & Granger. They provide for a four 
teen-story structure covering the entire area, with 
foundations sufficiently heavy for eighteen stories 
It will in all probability be the finest railroad office 
building in the city. It will eost $1,200,000 

The National Provision Co. will erect a tLree 
story warehouse, 80’ x 125’, on Butler St., near 39th 
St. Cost, $25.000. 

St. Simon’s Episcopal congregation contemplates 
the erection of a $75,000 structure at Sheridan Park 
The Roman Catholic parish Our Lady of Lourde+ 
will build a $70,000 church at the corner of N. Ash 
land and Leland Aves. All Saints’ congregation of 
Ravenswood has made arrangements for a $40.00) 
church on Hermitage and Wilson Aves. The Rose- 
land Presbyterian congregation has purchased 4 
site and will build a $12,000 church, The Millard 
Ave. Presbyterian congregation will build a $12,01" 
addition to its present church. St. Ita’s Roman 





(Continued on page xii.) 
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“Topical Archilecture 





@ People—both architects and publishers-—smiled incred- 
ulously, some years ago, at our belief that we could find 
such demand for a new architectural publication as would 
make it profitable. 


@ We have found such demand, and “Topical Archi- 


tecture, instead of succumbing early, as prophesied, enters 
on its fifth year of publication with the November issue. 


@ As the periodical is useful, well worth the money, and 
proceeds on lines different from any other publication, we 
urge you to acquire it under one or the other of the follow- 
ing offers, as we will give for:— 

$3.00 One year’s subscription —Nov. ’03-Oct. ’04. 

5.00 Two years’ subscription—Nov. ’02-Oct, ’04. 


10.00 Complete from beginning to Nov. ’03 [46 issues]. 
12.00 Complete from beginning to Nov. ’04 [58 issues]. 


Dearne ag from beginning to Nov. ’03 and either 








15.00 ‘(Italian Renaissance Doorways”’ or ‘Door 
and Window Grilles,’”’ in portfolio. 

( Comprate from beginning to Nov, ’04 and both 

25.00 < ‘Italian Renaissance Doorways”’ or ‘‘ Door and 
Window Grilles,’”’ bound in cloth. 

Note :—‘‘ Italian Renaissance Doorways’”’ and “ Door and Window Grilles” are the 
first two volumes of the Topical Architecture Library and in character, make-up and quality 
conform with the monthly issues of “ Topical Architecture”’ itself, but no plate contained 
in either book has been or will ever be published in the periodical: their contents can be 


had only in book form. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY, Publishers 


238 Tremont Street, Boston 
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and wardrobes are far superior to wood 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


Catholic congregation will build a three-story parish 
school in connection with its charch at Magnolia 
Ave. and Catalpa P1.. to cost $20,000. 

It is reported that E. F. Keebler & Co. have nego- 
tiated a lease for Podrasnik & Klapperich to Natalby 
Bros. of the four-story building at 80-82 Randolph 
St., 33’ x 170’, for aterm of seven years from Janu- 
ary 1, at a total rental of $70.090. The building is 
to be remodelled at a cost of $15,000. 

The Tilt Shoe Co. has purchased from various 
owners six lots, aggregating 100’ x 144’, with frame 
improvements, at the northwest corner of Huron 
and Kingsbury Sts., for $24,950. The land adjoins 
the factory of the company on the west and is to be 
used for an extension of the plant. The new build- 
ing to be erected will be six stories high and will 
cost $60,000. 

Cleveland, 0.—J.H. Wade has given to the Cleve 
land School of Art a plot of ground just east of 
Wade Park. It is 225 feet front by 245 feet long. 
The trustees of the school will erect a $100,000 
building 

Colorado Springs, Col.—Calvin Kiessling, of Bos- 
ton, has drawn plans for a $60,000 Carnegie Library. 

Colambus, O.— At & meeting of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the State University, D. W. McGrath was 
awarded the contract for the building of the new 
Physics Building at a bid of $69,773. The new build- 
ing is to be located between the Biological building 
and Orton Hall. It is to be three stories in height 
and faced with brick. It will be ready for occu- 
pancy by September 20, 1904, according to the 
terms of the contract. 

Danbary, Conn. —A 
plans for the new Normal School. 
tion for this building is $100,000. 

Detroit, Mich.—Kobert E. Bolger, commissioner of 
parks, is having plans prepared for a casino baild- 
ing to be erected on Belle Isle during the coming 

$109,000 has been appropriated for this 

purpose, although the commissioner is trying to 
have the amount increased to $150,000. 

The University of Michigan is going into the real 
estate basiness in Detroit. and will erect a large 
flat building on its lot on Woodward Ave., to cost 
about $250,000 


Boston firm is drawing the 
The appropria- 


season 


J.— John H. Cose, of Plainfield, has 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 
(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
secured the contract for the largest job of slate 
roofing ever given out in New Jersey. The work is 
on a barn being built on the John I. Blair estate. 
The structure is to cost $50,000 and a large part of 

it is represented by the slating. 


Gloversville, N. ¥. — The Carnegie Library at this 
place is to be a very handsome structure. It is to 
cost about $40,000, and work will begin in the early 
summer. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. — Improvements amounting 
to $100,000 are to be made the coming season to the 
Cody Hotel building. Work will be started in May. 


Granite City, 1)1.—The Lutheran Hospital Associa- 
tion is to erect a new hospital at 1 and 2ist Sts. It 
will have a frontage of 105 feet, with a depth in the 
central part of 63 feet, and will accommodate 50 
patients. The basement will be constructed of 
stove and the main portion of the building of brick, 
with Carthage stone trimmings. The roof will be 
of slate and red tile. The hospital will be three 
stories in height. 

Harrisburg, Pa. — Plans for two new buildings for 
the State Lunatic Hospital, prepared by Addison 
Hutton, architect, have been placed on the boards 
by builders for estimates which will be opened 
Jawuary 12, 1904. Each will be two stories high 
with a basement. One will measure 148! 6’ x 155/ 
6". Each building will be of brick and stone, fire- 
proof construction. The interior finish will be in 
red oak. There is an appropriation of $150,000 for 
construction. 

Havana, Cuba. —It is reported that J. A. Wood, 
191 Broadway, N. Y. City, is architect for a modern 
hotel to be erected here. It is to be constructed of 
stone and steel. 

Joliet, Il. — W. Carbys Zimmerman, 21 Van Buren 
St., Chicago, has prepared plans for a three-story 
department store to be erected here, at a cost of 
$30,000. 

Kankakee, I1l.— The St. Viateur College will erect 
a $25,000 Alumni Hall. 

Los Angeles, Cal.— A new seven-story brick hotel 
will be erected on the northwest corner of Hil) and 
2d Sts. The estimated cost, including the site, is 
$185,000. There will be 125 guest rooms, 50 bath- 
rooms, and ample administrative rooms and public 
offices. 

On Grand Ave., between 4th and 5th Sts., Theo- 
dore F. Curtis is planning to erect a five-story hotel. 
The lot, 165/ x 213’, is on the west side of 4th St., 
and commands a view of wide extent. There will 
be 350 guest-rooms. 

On the northwest corner of ist and Spring Sts. is 
to be erected a nine-story office-building. It will 
be a most pretentious structure. 

Louisville, Ga.— When the new court-house of 
Jetferson County is completed, it will be one of the 
best equipped temples of justice in the State. The 
work will be finished in a year and $40,000 will be 
expended in putting the new building in shape. 


Leuisville, Ky.— The Masonic Temple building, 
recently destroyed by fire, will be replaced by a 
modern skyscraper. Definite plans have not been 
completed. Dodd & Cobb, the architects, are now 
preparing designs which will be submitted to the 
owners. The building will be an office-bullding, 
extending for one block, and will cost in the neigh- 
borhood of a quarter of a million of dollars. Work 
will begin as soon as the ruins of the old building 
have been removed, and will be pushed rapidly. 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
The Realty Improvement & Securities Co. will 
erect a six-story flat. Cost, $150,000. 

Madison, Wis.— Supervising Architect Laird, of 
Philadelphia, recently held a private conference 
with the Board of Education. It is believed the 
plan for the new high school, which he considers 
favorably, will be adopted. The cost of the new 
structure will be $150,000. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—S. A. Tolman, of the John A. 
Tolman Co., of Chicago, will erect a seven-story 
mercantile building here, costing $100,000. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—There are now in preparation 
plans tor the raising of from $50,900 to $60,000 with 
which to build a large, modern boys’ department 
building on the lot now owned by the Y.M.C. A. 
This will be modeled after those built in other cities 
and will be a substantial beginning of a work which 
it is proposed shall spread until it has branches in 
every quarter of the city. 

Newark, N. J.— Plans have been filed for the new 
$60,000 building of the Eye and Ear Infirmary, 
which will be erected on Central Ave. The draw- 
ings were made by Architect R. W. Gibson, of 
New York, and provide for a four-story brick and 
stone fireproof structure. It will have a frontage 
of 70 feet and will be 59 feet in depth. The front 
wilt be faced with gray pressed brick, with Indiana 
limestone trimmings. The foundation walls will 
be of bluestone. The side and rear walls will be 
constructed of selected common brick. 

Estimates are being received by Architect Philip 
Ward for a two and a half story frame double resi- 
dence, to be erected at Forest Hill by the Urban 
and Suburban Realty Co. The building will con- 
tain all improvements. The cost will be about 
$6,500. 

Estimates will be received early next month for 
the erection of the new passenger station of the 
Lackawanna at Roseville Ave. The buildings wil! 
be two stories high and will measure 40’ x 50’. The 
estimated cost is $22,000. 

Plans are in course of preparation by W. K. 
Schoenig & Son for a two-and-a-half-story frame 
residence to be erected on Lyons Ave. A frame 
stable will be built in the rear. J. Goeller will be 
the owner. 

New Bedford, Mass.— The bids for the erection of 
the new high school have been opened by Mayor 
Ashley in the presence of the special committee 
which has supervised the drawing of the plans, and 
the lowest proposal was found to be that of John 
B. Sullivan & Son of this city, who offer to do the 
work for $509,900. 

New Haven, Conn.— The work of the erection of 
the new car barns of the Fair Haven & Westville 
Railroad in Filmore St., has been started by the 
Berlin Bridge Co. The work will be pushed as 
rapidly as possible, and, although no time limit is 
stated in the contract, it is expected it will be com- 
pleted in about four months. The contract was 
awarded for $85,000, and this with the amount paid 
for the land will make the new barn cost about 
$110,000. 

New London, Wis.—The erection of a five-story 
sanitarium, at a cost of about $85,000, is stated to 
be under consideration. 

New Orleans, La.— Reports state that W. P. Brown 
will erect a $2,000,000 hotel on Canal St. 

Newport, R. I. —On the Daley property, Washing- 
ton Sq , the Building Trades Asseciation will erect 
& $40,000 building. It will be 60’ x 200’. 
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“MERCHANT’S AMERICAN OLD STYLE,” Each Sheet Stamped. 
“CAMARET” and “ALASKA.” No Wasters. 





MERCHANT @ CO., 


517 Arch Street, INCORPORATED. 14-28 Michigan St., 
PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 
Sole Manufacturers. 
245-247 Water St., 584 Flushing Ave., 


NEW YORK. BROOKLYN, 
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GREENHOUSES 


? TERRACED GARDEN 


Designed and Erected for JOHN PITCAIRN, Bethayers, Pa. 
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E have a force of skilled designers acquainted with the requirements of practical greenhouse construc- 

\" tion, who will work from architects’ sketches or suggestions, preparing definite sketches for horticul- 
tural buildings to fit into carefully laid-out garden schemes. From these sketches we can submit 

close estimates of the cost of construction. We have unequalled facilities for doing this, and our record of 
important work warrants architects in recommending their clients to us for any kind of horticultural building. 





Greenhouses, Conservatories, Graperies, Etc., 
Designed, Erected and Heated 








Burnham’ Boilers for Heating Dwellings, Office Buildings, Greenhouses, Ete. 


LORD & BURNHAM COMPANY, 


New York Office, 1133 Broadway. Gieneral Office and Works, Irvington-on-Hudson, New York 
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BOILERS FOR ANY HEATING REQUIREMENT 








GURNEY 
Steam or Hot Water 


MADE IN CAPACITIES ‘ From 50 Sq. Feet to 13,200 Sq. Feet, for Hot water 
i * ss" ae” * * Steam 








HEAVY DUTY SECTIONAL SAFETY WATER-TUBE BOILER 





Guaranteed against Breakage by Expansion or Contraction 
SEND FOR LATEST ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


Gurney Heater Mig. Company 


74 Franklin Street, Cor. Arch, Boston, Mass. 


New York Office, {tii Fifth Avenue, N.Y. City 
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Estimates Rendered 
for all Kinds of 
Painting and 
Decorating 2 
Original Designs and 
Colored Sketches os 
Furnished iia oe 
for the 
Decoration of 
Residences 
Churches, Clubs 
Theatres 

Hotels, etc. 


Telephone Main 3552 
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WAN, Proprietor. 
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Newton, Mass. — The erection of the new Normal 
Training School building, after plans by J. F. Alex- 
ander & Son, of Lafayette, will be started the Ist of 
April. It will be of pressed brick and stone, 92’ x 

& 121’ in dimensions, and in the Romanesque style of 
architecture. 


New York, N. ¥.— The contract for the new 69th 
Regiment armory has been awarded to the J. D. 
Murphy Construetion Co., for $606,000. The armory 
will be situated on Lexington Ave. and will cover 
the entire front of the block between 25th and 26th 


Sts. 

The old Trinity Building is to be demolished at 
once and work on the new structure begun. It is 
to be twenty stories high, costing in the neighbor- 
heod of $2,000,000. Francis H. Kimball is the ar- 
chitect. 

Plans by Architect A. N. Allen have been filed 
with the Building Superintendent for a new twelve- 
story tireproof hotel to be erected opposite the site 
ef the proposed new Brunswick Hotel at Nos. 12 to 
14 E. 27th St., for C. F. Rogers. The structure will 
have facades of brick, terra-cotta and limestone. 
The frontage on 27th St. will be 75 feet and on 28th 
St. 50 feet. The cost is estimated at $800,000. 

Arrangements have been made for the razing of 
the Loomis house, at No. 19 W. 34th St., and the 
erection on the site of a twelve-story business 
building. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. — The dedication and laying 
of the corner-stone of the Masonic Temple at this 
place occurred recently. The building is to have 
a 50-foot front, is 140 feet deep and will be four 
stories high. The front will be of Joplin pressed 
brick. 

Orange, Mass.— The New Home Sewing Machine 
Co. is planning to build the largest building next 
year that it ever built. It will be 60’ x 25(”, four 
steries, and of brick. Work will begin early in the 
spring. 

Oxford, N. ¥.—It is reported that Hamilton College 
has received another $100,000 to provide for the 
erection of two more new buildings. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—John W. Rush has taken out 
a permit to build 36 two-story brick dwellings, each 
15’ x 25/, on 10th and 11th Sts., near Moyamensing 
Ave., for John C, Gallagher. ‘The operation will 
cost $64,800. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.— The Century Architectural & 
Engineering Co., 309 Fourth Ave., is preparing 
plans for 4 steel, brick and terra-cotta apartment- 
houses, to be erected at Rural and Euclid Aves., at 
a total cost of $120,000. 

Pocantico Hills, N. Y¥.—John D. Rockefeller’s new 
mansion at this place is to cost about $350,000, and 
$650,000 is to be expended on laying out the grounds, 


Racine, I11.— Coats & Burchard have made plans 
for 2 five-story factories, 105’ x 330’ each, to be built 
for the Mitchell & Lewis Carriage Co., of Chicago, 
at a cost of $250,000. 

Seattle, Wash.—A fourteen-story steel-frame office- 
building is to be erected at 2d Ave. and Cherry St 
Cost, $600,000. 

Sheridan, Wye.—It is proposed to erect here a 
$100,000 court-house. Several sets of plans have 
been submitted. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—The city will appropriate $55,000 
for the Public Library next year, as compared with 
$30,000 this year. 

Tacoma, Wash.—The Northern Pacific Beneficial 
Association has acquired land for the site of a $100,- 
000 railway hospital. The Tacoma hospital will be 
for the benefit of the Pacific coast employés of the 
company, and will serve to fill a long-felt want 
among them. The bu'lding will be constructed ef 
either brick or stone and will be modern throughout, 
containing at least 50 beds. 


Wahoo, Neb.—The Board of County Commissioners 
of Saunders County has awarded the contract to 
draw plans and specifications for the new $85,000 
court-house to Fisher & Lawrie, architects, Omaha. 


Waltham, Mass.—The proposed plans of Blakeslee 
& Andres, of Boston, for the new city-hal! call for 
a three-story structure of brick and limestone. 
Coat, $159,000. 

Washington, D.C. —The price fixed for the site of | 
the new office-building for the House of Representa- 
tives is $741,000. The structure will cost between 
$3,000,000 and $4,000,000. | 








Plans have been submitted to the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Y. M. C. A. for the new $300,000 | 
building. | 
Vebster City, Ia.—A building is to be erected in 
this city to 4 known as the Kendall Young Me- 
morial Library. Cost, $34,000. 

‘est Springfield, Mass.— The new round-house fn | 
process of erection for the Boston & Albany Rail- | 
road Co., will cost $125,900, and will accommodate 
i4 locomotives. 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


Wheeling, W. Va.— The council is considering the 
proposition to erect a $75,000 Carnegie Library. 

Wilmington, Pa.— Subscriptions for the new Y. M. 
©. A. building, to cost $150,000, were opened on 
December 21st. 

Winnetka, I11.— W. A. Otis, 175 Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, has drawn plans for a school to be erected 
here, at a cost of $25,000. 


APARTMENT-HOUSES. 


Chicago, Ill. — Lake Ave., Nos. 3625.33, 2 three-st’y 
bk. aparts,, 43’ x 72’; $40,000; o., Krictenstein Bros.; 
a., W. Alloway. 

Cottage Grove Ave., Nos. 5333 39, 2 three-st’y store 
& apart. buildings, 50/ x 60’; $40,000; 0., C. A. Carl- 
son; a., A. A. Fuller. 

Kenmore Ave., Nos, 1987-89 & 1995-97, 2 three-st’y 
aparts., 50’ x 67’; $52,000; o., A. J. Pruitt and C. W. 
Moore; a., A. G. Krieg. 








COMPETITIONS. 


Ga" BUILDINGS. 

{At Montevideo.] 

Prizes are offered for the best sets of plans for new 

Government Buildings here, Forfurther particulars, 

apply to Henry S. Northrop, 40 Cherry St., New York 
ty. 
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PROPOSALS. 


OADS. 





[At Fort Mansfield, R. I.) 
sealed proposals will be received at office of Con- 
structing Quartermaster, New London, Conn., until 
January 15, 1904, for construction of macadamized 
road between Fort Mansfield and Watch Hill, R. I. 
Information furnished on application. CONSTRUCT- 
ING QUARTERMASTER, 27 Granite St., New Lon- 
don, Conn, 1463 


bmn” | Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D. C., January 5, 1904. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 3 o’clock 
P. M. on the 23d day of February, 1904, and then opened, 
for the construction (except heating apparatus, ele- 
vator, electric wiring and conduits) of the U.S. Post- 
office and Castom-house at Burlington, Vermont, in 
accordance with the drawings and specification, copies 
of which may be had at this office, or the office of the 
Postmaster at Burlington, Vt., at the discretion of 
the Supervising Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, 
Supervising Architect. 1464 


PROPOSALS. 


LTERATIONS. 
[At Fort Morgan, Ala.] 
Sealed proposals will be received until January 
20, 1904, for constructing extension to and altera- 
tions in guard-house here, excepting steel, wrought 
and cast iron work. Specifications and plans tur- 
nished on application. A. D. RAYMOND, Q. M. 
1463 
AVING. 
{At Belleville, 111.) 
The Board of Local Improvements of the city of 
Belleville, I1l., will receive bids for paving with brick 
and setting stene curbing on January 20, 1904, for 
W. Main St. and S. Illinois St., also for paving with 
asphalt and constructing combined granitoid curb 
and gutter on Race St., 2d St. and 3d St. Plans and 
specifications can be seen at the office of the City 
a of Belleville, Ill. FRED J. KERN, President 
3. LI 1463 


| etmioene AND STORAGE PLANT. 
(At Fort McKinley, Me.) 
Office of the Constructing Quartermaster, U.S. A., 
185 Middle St., Portland, Me. Sealed proposals will 
be received at this office until January 22, 1904, 
for the construction of a pumping and storage plant 
at Fort McKinley, Me. Information, specitications 
and blanks furnished on application. CAPTAIN 
A. W. YATES, Quartermaster, U.S. A. 1463 


TONE BUILDING. 
[At Chilocco School, 0. T.} 
Department of the Interior, Office of Indian Affairs, 
Washington, D.C. Sealed proposals will be received 
at the Indian office until January 19, 1904, for 
furnishing the necessary materials and labor required 
to construct and complete an addition to the boys’ 
dormitory and a laundry, both of stone, and with 
plumbing, electric light and steam heat, at the Chi- 
locco School, O. T., in strict accordance with the 
plans, specifications and instruction te bidders, which 
may be examined at this office, and at the schoo). 
For further intormation apply to S. M. McCowan, 
superintendent, Indian School, Chiloeco,O.T. W. A. 
JONES, Commissioner. 1463 


Treasury Departanent, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D. C., December 29, 1903. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 3 o’clock 
P. M. on the 1lth day of February, 1904, and then 
opened, for the construction (except heating appa- 
ratus) of the U. §S. Post-office and Court-house, 
Waterloo, Iowa, in accordance with drawings and 
specification, copies of which may be had at this office 
or the office of the Postmaster at Waterloo, Iowa, at 





the discretion of the Supervising Architect. JAMES 
KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 1463 
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RCHITECTURAL PLATES 


Incombustible, convenient, durable and finished. 


Send for Booklet 542, 


illustrating new styles. 


ART METAL CONSTRUCTION Co. 
154 Gifford Ave., Jamestown, N. Y. 
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Che Deliotype Printing Co. 


LITHOGRAPHERS, ETC, 





211 Tremont Street 
Boston 


FAC-SIMILE REPRODUCTIONS IN COLOR 
OR MONOCHROME A SPECIALTY 


ony Lithography 
Heliotype 
Color Printing 
Photogravure 
Maps, Plans, etc. 

















BEST WORK ONLY 
PROMPT DELIVERT 
REASONABLE PRICES 


WRITE FOR ESTIMATES 





PROPOSALS. 


(At Narberth, Pa. 


Bids will be received January 18 by the School 
Board for erecting a two-story brick school. Willis 
G. Hale, architect, 1524 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
DAVID J. HUNTER, Sec’y. 1463 


ee 


[At Washington, D.C.) 


Sealed proposals will be received at the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks, Navy Department, Washington, 
until January 16, 1904, for furnishing all and 
erecting part of steel work for building 116, navy 
yard, Washington, D. C. Approximate quantity, — 
pounds. Plans and specifications will be furnished 
by the chief of bureau upon deposit of $5 as security 
for their return. MORDECAI T. ENDICOTT, Chief 
of Bureau. 1463 


= WORK. 


EATING, VENTILATING, MECHANI- 
CAL AND ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT. 

[At Camden, N.J. 

Office of the Camden County Building Committee, 
Court-house, Camden, N. J., December 22, 1903. 
Sealed proposals will be received at the office of the 
Camden County Building Committee until 2 o'clock 
P.M., on Monday, the ist day of February, 
1904, and then opened, for the mechanical and elec- 
trical equipment, including boilers, heating and ven- 
tilating eystem, elevators, engines, electric generators, 
motors, electric wiring, conduits, etc., to be installed 


in the Camden County Court-house, at Camden, N. J., | 


in accordance with the drawings and specifications, 
copies of which may be had on and after December 28, 
1903° by application at the office of the architects, 
Raukin, Kellogg & Crane, 1012 Walnut St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. All applications must be accompanied by 
a certified cheek, in amount $100, which will be held 
by the architects until return of the drawings and 
specifications, upon receipt of which the amount of 
certified check will be returned less the sum of $15, 
which will be retained as a charge to cover cost of 
duplication and printing. Camden County Building 
Committee, IRVING BUCKLE, Chairman. 1464 


| Douglas Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 1463 


PROPOSALS. 


autem STATION. 
[At Walla Walla, Wash.) 
Proposals will be received until February 15 for 
the proposed $250,000 hydro-electric station on Walla 
Walla River for the Northern Western Gas and Elec- 
tric Company. SAMUEL STORROW, efigineer, 


[At Towner, N. D.) 


Proposals for erecting a jail and sheriff's residence, 
including steam-heating apparatus, steel and iron 
work, will be received until January 25 by 
J. CHRISTIANSEN, county auditor. 1463 


J AIL AND RESIDENCE. 


— CEMENT. 
[At Fort Wool, Va.) 
Engineer Office, U. S. Army, Room 2, Custom- 
house, Norfolk, Va. Sealed proposals for furnishing 
and delivering Portland cement, broken stone, sand 
and lumber, at Fort Wool, Va., will be received here 
until January 16, 1904. E. EVELETH WINS- 
LOW, Capt. Engrs. 1463 


ONSTRUCTIONAL IRONWORK. 
[At Fort Morgan, Ala.) 

Fort Morgan, Ala. Sealed proposals will be re- 
ceived until January 20, 1904, for constructional 
ironwork, cages, cells, etc., for guard-house here. 
Specifications and plans furnished on application. 
A. D. RAYMOND, Q. M. 1463 





— 
[At Old Town, Me.) 

Sealed proposals will be received at this office 
until the Ist day of February. 1904, for the con- 
struction of a public library building, according to 
drawings and specifications made by Albert R. Ross, 
architect, 542 Fifth Ave., New York City, copies of 
which may be had on request to the President of the 








Trustees at his discretion and are on file at the office 
64 





of the architeet. 14 





ALTON’S 
1904 


COW-BoY, 
GIRL 






TRADE-MARK 


“Sequel to the Fencing 
Girl 


Copyright, 1903, by 
Chicago & Alton 
Railway 





ART CALENDAR 


Four graceful poses from life; figures ten inches 
high, reproduced in colors by a process far su 
perior to last year’s calendar. Highest example 
of lithographic art. 


“THE ONLY WAY” 


to own one of these beautiful calendars is to 
send twenty-five cents with name of publication 
in which you read this advertisement, to GEO 
J. CHARLTON, Gen’l Passenger Agent, Chicago 
& Alton Railway, Cuicaco, ILL. 

The best railway line between CHICcaco, ST 
Louts, Kansas City and Peoria. Take the 
“Alton” to the St. Louis World's Fair, 1904. 
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Laid Like Ordinary Corrugated Iron 
Then Cemented on Both Sides 


LIGHT, CHEAP, MOISTURE AND ACID PROOF 


The Brown Hoisling Machinery Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


NEW YORK PITTSBURG 














NEW ENGLAND MATERIAL-MEN AND CONTRACTORS. 


MASONS AND BUILDERS. 
MORRILL & WHITON CON- 
STRUCTION CO., 
35 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS. 


HARRY ELDREDGE GOODHUE, 
23 Church St., Cambridge, Mass. 
“MODELLING AND ORNA- 
MENTAL PLASTER. 


SLEEP, ELLIOT & KING CO., 
351 Cambridge St., Boston. 


“ORNAMENTAL PLASTER- 
ING 


ARCHITECTS & DRAWING 
SUPPLIES (Repairing of 
Drawing Tool ). 


G. G. LEDDER, 
g Province Court, Boston, Mass. 


ARTIsTIC WIRE & METAL 
W_ RKS. : 


MORSS & WHYTE, 
75-81 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
ASBESTOLITH. 
SIMPSON BROS. CORPORATION, 


Room 58. 
166 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


BAIRD S HAND-MADE 
sILVEn CLASS. 


REDDING, BAIRD & CO., 
83 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


BLUE PRINTING. 
B. L. MAKEPEACE, 
345 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
CHAS. E. MOSS, 
Rapid Printing ~~ 
38 Broad 
PARKS & om... 
34 Merchants Row, Boston, Mass. 


BUILDINGS TORN DOWN. 


A. A. ELSTON & CO., 

166 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
CONCRETE-STeteL CON- 
STRUCTION. 
SIMPSON BROS. CORPORATION, 

Room 58 
166 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


CONTRACTORS & BUILD- 
ERS. 


HERBERT FOWLE, 
43 Bristol St., Boston, Mass. 
PHOTOC~APHICSUPPLIES. 


ROBEY-FRENCH CO., 
34 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
Cameras. 


PRHOTOCRAPHY. 
LEON E. DADMUN, 
169 Tremont St., 
E. PERCY OLIVE, 
4 Washington St., 
Tel. 1333-3 Richmond. 
N. L. STEBBINS, 
132 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
PLASTEKERS. 
GALLAGHER & MUNRO CO., 
166 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


PORTABLE OVENS. 


H. A. JOHNSON & CO 
224 State St., Boston, Mass. 


ROOFING DUCK. 


C. H. BATCHELDER & CO., 
234 State St., 
Boston, Mase. 


SASH CORD. 


SILVER LAKE CoO., 
78 Chauncy St., Boston. 


SEAM-FACE GRANITE. 
GILBRETH SEAM-FACE GRANITE 
co 


Boston, Mass. 


testes. 
Boston. 


McKAY & WOOLNER, 
19 Harvard Place, Boston, Mass. 
WILLIAM L. RUTAN 
1016 Tremont Bldg. , Boston. 
DOORs, WINDOWS, ETC. 
E. A. CARLISLE, POPE & CO., 
2 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 
ELECTRICAL CONTRACT- " 
ORS Park Row Building, New York. 
176 Federal St., Boston. 
STABLE FIXTURES. 
BROAD GAUGE IRON STALL & 
VANE WORKS, 
53 Elm St., Boston, Mass. 


STONE CARVING AND MOD- 
ELLING. “ 


ERICKSON ELECTRIC EQUIP- 
MENT CO., 
280 Devonshire St., Boston. 


FIRE-EsCAPES. 
STANDARD FIRE-ESCAPE & MFG 
co. 


120 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


ates py AAS DRYIAG 
MACH'NERY. 


CHICAGO anton DRYER 
WORKS, 
136-138 West 24th St., New York. 
LEATHER BELTING. 
SHULTZ BELTING CO., 
114 High St., Boston, Mass. 


MARBLE DEALERS. 


HUGH CAIRNS, 
= 48A Sudbury Street, Boston. 
TELEPHONES. 
S. H. COUCH CO., 
167 Pearl St. -, Boston, Mass. 
TILES & FIREPLACES. 
GEORGE E CRAWLEY & SON, 
et Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
WATERPROOF CELLARD. 
FRANK B. GILBRETH, 


Park Row Bldg., New York. 
176 Federal St., Boston. 


COLUMBIAN MARBLE 
QUARRYING CO., 
(Branch Office.) 
| 186 Devonshire St., Boston, Mars. 











The following ... 
. CODE OF ETHICS... 


se 

“= Prepared in Conformity with the 
3k Best Standards of Practice, and 

als Recommended to its embers by 

iw 


the Boston Society of Architects, 
| WaS ee 


ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 1 
- - 1895... 


SECTION 1. No Member should enter into 
partnership, in any form or degree, with any 
builder, contractor, or manufacturer. 

* 


SECTION 2. A Member having any ownership 
in any building material, device or invention, 
proposed to be used on work for which he is 
architect, should inform his employer of the 
fact of such ownership. 

* 

SECTION 3. No Member should be a party te 

a building contract except as “owner.” 
* 

SEcTION 4. No Member shonid guarantee an 
estimate or contract by personal bond. 

~ 

SEecTION 5. It is unprofessional to offer draw 
ings or other services “on approval” and 
without adequate pecuniary compensation 

* 

SECTION 6. It is unprofessional to advertise in 
any other way than by a notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 
special branch (if such) of practice. 

~ 

SECTION 7. It is unprofessional to make altera 
tions of a building designed by another archi- 
tect, within ten years of its completion, 
without ascertaining that the owner refuses 
to employ the original designer, or, in event 
of the property having changed hands, with- 
out due notice to the said designer. 

+ 

SecTIon 8. It is unprofessional to attempt 
to supplant an architect after definite steps 
have been taken toward his employment. 

* 

SECTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Membe1 
to criticise in the public prints the professional 
conduct or work of another architect except 
over his own name or under the authority o} 
a professional journal. 

7 

SECTION 10. It is unprofessional to furnish de 
signs in competition for private work or for 
public work, unless for proper compensation, 
and unless a competent professional adviser 
is employed to draw up the “conditions” and 
assist in the award. 

7 

SECTION 11. No Member should submit draw. 
ings except as an original contributor in any 
duly instituted competicion, or attempt to 
secure any work for which such a competitior 
remains undecided. 

+ 

SECTION 12. The American Institute of Archi 
tects’ “schedule of charges” represents mini, 
mum rates for full, faithful and competent 
service. It is the duty of every architect to 
charge higher rates whenever the demand for 
his services will justify the increase, rather 
than to accept work to which he cannot give 
proper personal attention. 

7 

No Member 


SECTION 13. shall compete ir 
amount of commission, or offer to wurk for 
less than another, in order to secure the work 

* 
SECTION 14. It is unprofessional to enter inte 


competition with or to consult with an archi 
tect who has been dishonorably expelled fron 
the “Institute ” or “ Society.” 

* 

SECTION 15. The assumption of the title of 
“ Architect ” should be held to. mean that the 
bearer has the professional knowledge and 
natural ability needed for the proper invention, 
illustration and supervision of all building 
operations which he may undertake 

+. 

Section 16. A Member should so conduct his 
practice as to forward the cause of profes 
sional education and render all possible help 
to juniors, draughtsmen and students 
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